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Sermons for the Month of September 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


CONFIDENCE IN CHRIST 
BY THE REV. CHARLES PLATER, S.J., M.A. 


“Young man, I say to thee, arise!”—Luke, vii, 14. 
SYNOPSIS.—1. Pathos of the story. Why such an incident affects us so 
deeply. The waste in human life. 
2. Jesus Christ the Comforter and the Life. Need of confidence. 
The spirit of bitter distrust. 
3. The remedy. 


My dear Brethren, in the short simple story just read, we are 
brought face to face, very vividly, with the deepest suffering of 
mankind on earth. Various, indeed, are the pains and sorrows 
we have to endure: but if we were asked what causes the severest 
rent in our most optimistic moods, what, in fact, we rarely have 
the courage to gaze at without flinching or tears, it would be a 
scene such as that described, “a dead man carried out, the only 
son of his mother ; and she was a widow.” Well might our Lord’s 
sympathetic human heart be “moved with mercy towards her,” 
for here is a sorrow too deep for tears. When we try to sound 
the depths of love, instinctively we turn to a mother. What then 
must be a mother’s anguish when an only son is taken? At first 
the son’s life hangs upon that of the mother; but how truly does 
the mother’s life, in later days, hang upon that of her son: and 
when the thread of that son’s life is broken, the mother’s life is 
shattered: there is nothing left to live for; the whole world for 
her is emptiness and darkness. What mattered it to the widow 
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of Naim that the “great multitude of the city was with her.” 
There was one she wanted, and one only; and he was lying dead 
upon the bier. 

“All ye who pass by, look and see if there be any sorrow like 
unto my sorrow.” All literature and life are full of the bitter des- 
olation of the bereaved mother. The prophets of old, when they 
would paint a picture of utter woe, can find nothing more heart- 
piercing than this. ‘Make thee mourning as for an only son, a 
bitter lamentation” (Jer., vi, 26), “Thou shalt mourn for him as 
one mourneth for an only son” (Zach., xii, 10). And the forlorn 
Noemi, in the Book of Ruth, cries, “Call me not Noemi (that is, 
beautiful) but call me Mara (that is, bitter), for the Almighty 
hath quite filled me with bitterness’ (1, 20). St. Paul coun- 
sels that “she that is a widow indeed and desolate” should “put 
her trust in God and continue in supplications and prayers night 
and day.” That way lies her only solace: the world cannot help 
her. Only thus can the bitterness be gently sponged out of the 
aching heart. 

Whence come the bitterness of death and the bitterness of 
separation? From this, that like the pagans who have no hope 
beyond this world, we yield ourselves to nature and find, witha 
shock, that nature is cruel. We settle ourselves down as though 
we had here an abiding city and find we have built upon the 
shifting sand. There comes upon us a sense of thwarted hopes 
and shattered dreams and wasted lives. We feel ourselves caught 
in the wheels of a pitiless machine. The cruelty of fate rises 
before us into one vast shape of malevolence which we cannot 
fight and cannot even defy. Faith totters and reason itself 
threatens to give way. Bitter is the reaction from our easy dal- 
liance with a comfortable world: bitter indeed the disillusion- 
ment. 

But a short while ago—a few years—over the entire world a 
new manhood was springing up. Hopes were cherished of the 
future, and countless mothers fondly dreamed of days to come 
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when their boys, grown to manhood, would return their care and 
love. Then would they reap with joy what they had sown in 
sorrow. It was not to be. To-day, thousands of small crosses 
or unnamed mounds mark the ebbing of that tide of fresh young 
life. And there is “a voice in Rama, lamentation and great 
mourning, Rachel bewailing her children and refusing to be com- 
forted because they are not.” 

The world says to them, “weep not,” but it does not stay their 
tears nor pluck the root of bitterness from their heart. How 
empty and unavailing are the world’s condolences at such a time! 
The “great multitude of the city” may say all that convention 
prescribes or even sympathy dictates. Idle words! “He is not 
here” is all the mother’s answer. 

But when our Lord says to every weeping mother, as He said 
to the woman at Naim, “weep not!’’, then it is no longer an idle 
word but a divine command. Just as the world was fashioned 
out of chaos by the fiat of the Father, so the mother’s shattered 
world is built up again at the bidding of the eternal Son. The 
word spoken at Naim rings through the ages and falls upon the 
ear of every sorrowing mother. For them, too, it is meant. 

“And He gave him to his mother.” That, too, is He always 
ready to do again: for He had a mother of His own, and still 
is He “moved with mercy” towards weeping mothers. Still does 
He give back dead sons to their mothers, not by sending the tide 
of physical life coursing once more through their veins, as he 
actually did at Naim, but by letting the mother understand that 
He has her son in His safekeeping. It is no bleak, harsh fate 
that has overtaken the boy. Amid the seeming chance there has 
been the providence of God and the tenderness of Christ. The 
mother has but to turn to Him who says “weep not” and she 
will find that He has her son by the hand. 

This is no make-believe comfort, no pious imagination. It is a 
solid fact of divine revelation, a firm assurance, an effectual con- 
solation. To thousands it is their only stay and support in a sor- 
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row which otherwise would crush them. Christ does not make 
the mother’s heart less tender: He does not quench the yearning, 
But He plucks out the root of bitterness, He fills the soul of the 
mother with a great hope. Gladly she bears her sorrow when she 
sees it to be of His ordering. She would not have it otherwise 
against His most holy will. 

Many mothers with the sword of sorrow in their hearts are 
standing to-day with Mary at the foot of the Cross. It is always 
wise to send a woman to comfort a woman, and Mary, whose 
sorrow was deep as the sea, is comforter of the afflicted. She will 
not pluck out the sword from their hearts: she will teach them 
how to bear it, not with dull endurance, but with love. 

There is no tragedy in death when Christ is present. The only 
tragedy is not to trust Him, to give up hope in Him. For there 
is no real death save by sin, and from sin He can deliver us. He 
Himself has told us so often that He is the Life, and that bodily 
death is nought for them that believe. “Lazarus, our friend, 
sleepeth, but I go that I may awake him out of sleep.” And 
again, in His answer to Martha: “I am the Resurrection and the 
Life. He that believeth in Me, although he be dead, shall live.” 
With infinite love Jesus will give the dead son to his mother. 

This is the promise we must hold out to all who are in sorrow. 
If we lose this great hope it will be through our own fault, for 
Jesus is always with us. But He must find us with lamp lit and 
loins girt, not sitting in the darkness, brooding or yielding to 
despair. We must turn to Him, we must have confidence in Him. 
We must ask Him to “say but the word,” we must seize the hem 
of His garment. If we have confidence, virtue will go out from 
Him for our healing. If we importune Him, He cannot resist. 
He is so easily “moved with mercy.” 

Let us put out of our hearts all bitterness, all distrust. There 
is a spirit abroad in the world which breathes distrust of the 
promises of Christ. Men speak of the failure of Christianity 
and even of the failure of Christ. They think of Him as sym- 
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pathetic, yes, but powerless : they speak of Him as of one caught, 
like ourselves, in the cruel wheels of fate. 

But Jesus, who loosed the bonds of death at Naim, is the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever. We must not take away one jot 
or tittle from the power of Christ, under pretense of making Him 
more human. In His power, as well as in His goodness, lies our 
hope. Only so great a God could be so great a lover: only so 
great a God could inspire hope into us who seem to be playing 
such a losing game. 

After Our Lord had worked this miracle, we are told, there 
came a fear on all who were present. And they glorified God, 
saying, “A great prophet is risen up among us; and God hath 
visited His people.” Yes, there is no people that hath its gods 
so near to it as our God is near to us. He is close to each one 
of us, and closest of all in sorrow when He seems most absent. 
If our sorrow is not to crush us or to fill us with bitter resent- 


ment against the universe, we must look up to Him as He stands 
beside the bier whereon rest our dead hopes. We must call upon 
Him and He will hear us and will be moved with mercy and will 
show us how what we thought lost is but kept safe and stored up 
for us at home. 
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SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE LORD’S DAY 
BY THE REV. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


“Observe the day of the Sabbath, to sanctify it, as the Lord thy God 
hath commanded thee.”—Deut., v, 12. 


SYNOPSIS.—Practical Christianity and proper Sunday Observance are 
synonymous. The Old Testament urges the sanctification of the Lord's 
Day. 

1. Abstention from servile work on the seventh day is a necessity; 
for man needs rest, hence the law of the Sabbath a blessing. Violations 
of the Sunday rest bring no success. The frivolous skipper. 


2. Sanctification of the Sunday essential to religion. Impiety the 
result where the Sunday is neglected. Bishop Cheverus and the Indians. 


3. Sunday sanctified by works of piety and charity. The example of 
the Lord in the Gospel. 


Sunday not to be converted into a day of mere pleasure and idleness. 
The Sunday of eternity. 


My friends: The proper observance of the Lord’s Day is of 
the utmost importance for the religious life of the faithful. In 
fact, the religious fervor of anyone may be readily gaged by the 
manner in which he celebrates the feasts of the Church. Neglect 
of the days and seasons, sacred to the Lord, bespeaks a spirit of 
worldliness and an alarming indifference to the things that per- 
tain to God and eternity. No one can claim to be a good and 
practical Catholic who does not sanctify the Lord’s Day in the 
way which God and the Church have prescribed. Pious observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day is the surest and easiest test of religious 
sincerity. It is for this reason, that God in the Old Testament 
insists so often and so earnestly on this very point. But Christ, 
who came not to abolish but to fulfill the law, has changed noth- 
ing with regard to this matter. Hence, the obligation of sancti- 
fying the Lord’s Day is as solemn and grave now as it was ill 
the days of the Prophets, who denounced in such thundering 
accents all violations of the sabbath. Thus we read: “Whatis 
this evil thing that you are doing, profaning the sabbath day? 
Did not our fathers do these things and our God brought all this 


evil upon us, and upon this city? And you bring more wrath 
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upon Israel by violating the sabbath” (Neh., xiii, 17, 18). To- 
day's Gospel affords us an excellent opportunity to discourse on 


the Lord’s day and on our duties in its regard. 

1. Manifestly, the Lord intended His day to be a boon and a 
blessing to all that toil for their daily dole of bread. It was to 
be an oasis of rest and sweet repose in a world of weariness and 
grinding drudgery. He enjoins, therefore, the cessation of all 
servile labor on this privileged day: “Six days shalt thou labour, 
and shalt do all thy works. But on the seventh day is the sabbath 
of the Lord thy God; thou shalt do no work on it, thou nor thy 
son, nor thy daughter, nor thy manservant, nor thy maidservant, 
nor thy beast, nor the stranger that is within thy gates” (Ex., 
xx, 9,10). God does not encourage idleness, but He knows that 
there is a limit to man’s endurance. Rest is essential to health 
and the proper development of man. Profound wisdom and 
humaneness have prompted the law of the sabbath rest. 

The prizes of this world have such an attraction that many 
would bring on themselves and others physical and moral ruin 
in the pursuit of them, if there were not a law to check and curb 
their headlong rush. Greed is a merciless taskmaster; hence, the 
Lord, in order to protect ourselves and others, dependent on our 
will, from the evil consequences of an insatiable desire for wealth, 
has established this day of rest. Through it thousands and mil- 
lions have been saved from bodily ruin and moral degradation. 
Like a ray of sunshine, it came into the dreary life of the slave 
and the laborer, taking, at least for a short space of time, the 
heavy burdens from their weary shoulders. 

Severe penalties follow on the infractions of the sabbath rest. 
Ill fortune dogs the footsteps of those who, habitually, ply their 
trade and carry on their business on Sundays and holy days. In- 
dustries that disregard the law of the Sunday rest degrade men 
and cause social unrest and discontent. No one need expect 
prosperity as the result of Sunday work. This is well illustrated 
in the following incident: A skipper on one of our inland lakes 
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weighed anchor at an early hour on a Sunday morning, thus pre- 
venting his crew from attending Holy Mass. At the remon- 
strances of his friends he laughed, saying that this way he could 
gain much time as the wind was very favorable. But the Lord 
crossed his plans. Through some blunder, he ran aground and 
on account of this delay lost much more time than he gained by 
his Sunday work. Thus the Lord baffles the evil designs of those 
who profane His Sundays for the sake of material gain. Let 
greed, then, not tempt us to convert the day of rest established 
by the Lord into a day of servility and groveling work. 

2. Sunday is a day of rest. As such it is an institution fraught 
with great blessings to mankind. But it has still a much higher 
purpose. It is a sacred day, set aside in a special manner for the 
service of God. This noble and lofty end lifts it above all other 
days and makes it great and glorious. “Observe,” says the Bible, 
“the day of the sabbath, to sanctify it, as the Lord thy God hath 
commanded thee’ (Deut. v, 12). To sanctify, in scriptural 
language, means to reserve and appoint something to a holy and 
religious use. The sanctification of the Sunday, then, implies 
that it be spent in a religious and pious fashion. Abstention from 
servile work is commanded in order that we may be free and 
have leisure for the things of God and the soul. 

The engrossing duties of the week leave us little time to look 
after the important business of saving our soul. That the vital 
affairs of eternity may not be neglected, God has instituted the 
Sunday. On this day earthly cares should not occupy our minds. 
Everything else should be dismissed from our thought except 
the one thing necessary. During the precious hours of Sunday 
we must devote ourselves to religious practices and to pious con- 
siderations, thus keeping alive in our hearts the flame of faith 
and stirring up God’s grace within us. A man who gives neither 
time nor thought to his business will not prosper; nor will any 
one prosper in the business of salvation who does not consecrate 
his Sundays to this all-important matter. Our salvation will to 
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avery large extent depend on the way in which we have observed 
the holy day of the Lord. 

Sunday is indispensable for the interests of religion. Even as 
the plant requires the refreshing dew, if it is not to wither away; 
even as the fire needs fuel, if it is not to be extinguished; even 
as the glowing coal must have the breath of air, if it is not to 
grow cold and dead ; even thus religion cannot flourish and thrive 
without the Sunday. Without the elevation of the soul which 
takes place on Sunday, the mind would be weighed down and 
crushed under the burden of earthly cares and the spiritual sense 
would be blunted. The religious service of the Sunday fans into 
bright flame the smoldering sparks of religion, choked with the 
ashes of worldly preoccupations. On this day we gain a vision 
of higher things which sustains us during the week and does not 
allow us to sink into worldliness. The ringing bells of Sunday 
are like voices from the other world, calling us from the dis- 


tracting turmoil of this earth and making real to us the things 
of God. Religion and Sunday observances are intimately united, 
nor does religious practice long survive the neglect-of Sunday. 
In those families and countries in which the holiness of the 


Lord’s Day is no longer recognized, religion begins to decline. 
But where the Sunday is sanctified, religion rests on a solid and 
safe foundation; it is as a tree planted near a river and as a 
flower, the roots of which draw life from a rich soil. On his 
first visit to the Penobscot Indians, Bishop Cheverus found that 
these good Indians still celebrated the Sunday by reciting prayers 
and singing the hymns they had learned from the Missionary 
Fathers. And though they had been without a priest for many 
years, they yet had kept the faith. No one can doubt that it was 
through the faithful observance of the day of the Lord that they 
had been enabled to persevere in faith and in the grace of God 
under such trying circumstances. If the sanctification of the 
Lord’s Day is of such momentous consequence for our religious 
life it should be of great concern to us to learn how we can cele- 
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brate Sunday in the most appropriate and profitable way, To 
this question we will now turn our attention. 

3. There are two kinds of good works, which, in a very par- 
ticular manner, are suitable for the day of the Lord: works of 
piety and works of charity. Of the former not much need be 
said, since it goes without saying that prayer, pious reading and 
attending religious services are most befitting the character of 
the Lord’s day. If Sunday is the day of the Lord, then cer- 
tainly there is no better way of spending it than in the house of 
the Lord, the church. It is of obligation that we attend the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass; but outside of that we should try to be 
present at the devotions held in the church and make personal 
visits of our own to the Lord in the tabernacle. If we make 
Sunday a day of prayer and of church-going, we are sure that 
we are keeping it in a way most pleasing to God and most salu- 
tary for our soul. 

That works of charity and mercy harmonize well with the 
exalted character of Sunday, appears clearly from to-day’s Gos- 
pel. In spite of the sullen and unreasonable opposition of the 
Pharisees, the Lord works a miracle on the sabbath. He in- 
structs the ignorant, which is one of the spiritual works of mercy, 
and He heals the sick, which is one of the corporal works of 
mercy. His example we may safely follow. Moreover, the 
Saints made Sunday a day of mercy, to be distinguished by deeds 
of charity and acts of kindness. Charity sanctifies and adorns 
the day of the Lord. Works of mercy grace and beautify the 
Sunday, as flowers and candles adorn our altars. If we em- © 
broider the Sunday with golden acts of benevolence, it will make 
a pattern that delights the eye of God. Next to praying, per- 
forming errands of mercy is the best thing we could possibly do 
on a Sunday. 

Accordingly, if Sunday seems to some a long and dull day, it 
is their own fault. Let them fill the blessed hours with prayer, 
devout reading and charitable practices, and the hours will not 
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hang heavily on their hands. Let them visit the bedridden and 
cheer their painful solitude. Let them enter the homes of the 
poor and destitute and relief their poverty. Let them encourage 
the disheartened and the broken in spirit. Spent in this fashion, 
Sunday will prove to be a happy day, rich in grace and overflow- 
ing with the choicest blessings of heaven. 


My friends: There may be slight danger in our country that 
the day of the Lord be desecrated by servile work, but there is 
great danger that it degenerate into a day of idleness and plea- 
sure. Legitimate recreation and innocent pleasure are not to be 
excluded; but the religious nature of Sunday must not be lost 
sight of. Without adopting the narrow views of the Pharisees, 
let us keep in mind that Sunday is for God and our soul. Free 
from the pressure of earthly occupations, let us commune with 
God and lift our souls to the contemplation of eternal truths. 
Such devout and truly Christian observance of Sunday here on 
earth will prepare us for the blissful enjoyment of that eternal 
Sunday in Heaven, which knows no shadow and no diminution 
and no end. 





SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE NATURE AND NECESSITY OF HUMILITY 
BY THE REV. J. J. HURST. 


‘I beseech you that you walk woriliy of the vocation in which you are 
called, with ail humility and mildness, with patience, supporting one another 
im charity.’—Eph., iv, 1, 2 
SYNOPSIS.—I. Humility the favorite virtue of Heaven; without it, it ts 

impossible to maintain, much less advance in spirituality. 

II. The lessons it teaches. 

III. Humility—the avenue to God’s mercy; its necessity for prayer, 
benance and salvation; the efficacy of humble prayer exemplified in the 
case of the Prodigal Son, the poor Publican, the Centurion, and the 
Cananean Woman. 

IV. Humility, true and false. 


V. The history of Christianity—a story of humility. 
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The Ephesians, to whom St. Paul addressed this exhortation, 
were Gentiles. Unlike the Jews, they lacked the advantage of a 
proximate preparation to fit them for the reception of Chris. 
tianity, so that the supernatural truths of the Christian religion 
were in strange contrast to their former beliefs, and the virtues 
it fostered and prescribed were, for the most part, foreign to 
their natures and at variance with their practices. 

In exhorting his neo-converts to walk worthy the vocation to 
which they were called, the Apostle mentions four virtues in par- 
ticular that should distinguish them, viz., humility, mildness, pa- 
tience, and charity. These four mark, as it were, the stages of 
progression in the way of Christian perfection, weaving them- 
selves into a cluster that edifies men and evokes the admiration 
of angels. Of these, charity is the crown and glory; but humil- 
ity is the handmaid of charity and the inseparable companion of 
meekness and patience. We shall in this discourse consider the 
nature and necessity of this hidden but all important virtue. 

Humility, we are told, is the favorite virtue of Heaven—the 
parent of sanctity and the avenue to glory. Without it all the 
other virtues are as nothing. They may glitter for a time in the 
calm and the sunshine, but let them be subjected to severe trials 
and temptations and they wither as hothouse plants exposed to 
the bleak March winds. Unless the spiritual edifice is begun on 
this lowly foundation, it is like to a house built on sand; it is 
prey to every wind of passion, and it succumbs to the first violent 
storm. i 

Humility teaches many profitable and necessary lessons. It 
defines in clear perspective the creative powers and majesty of 
God and His place in the universe, the insignificance of the crea 
ture, the instability of his earthly tenure and the uncertainty of 
its termination. It makes one sensible of his own defects and 
dements, and tolerant of the shortcomings of others. It empha- 
sizes his helpless condition—his incapacity for good, his weakness 
and inconstancy and his total dependence on God for all he pos 
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gesses. It brings vividly to mind his origin and end—from dust 
to dust. It discloses the transient nature of earthly attachments 
and the vanity of earthly honors. It raises the mind from the 
things below to the things above and urges one to forego the glory 
that is for the glory to be. In a word, humility gives the true 
poise and bearing to the Christian. It teaches him his relations 
to God and to his fellow men, and it teaches self-knowledge, 
which is the first step on the road to perfection. Rightly, then, 
has humility been called the science of the Saints. 


Humility is the avenue to the throne of God’s mercy. Even 
the prayer of the greatest sinner where accompanied by humility 
isnot despised by God. “The prayer of him that humbleth him- 
self shall pierce the clouds,” says the Psalmist, and it will not 
return till it be heard, for “God hath regard to the prayer of the 
humble and despiseth not their petitions” (Ps., ci, 18). But with- 
out humility prayer is barren and penance devoid of merit. Nay, 
without humility salvation is not only imperiled but impossible, 
for “God resists the proud, but gives His grace to the humble” 
(Is, iv, 6). Of the efficacy of humble prayer Christ Himself 
has given us instances both in parable and in fact. 


The prodigal son, the type of the repenting sinner, reduced by 
folly and extravagance to the lowest stage of human misery and 
degradation, awakens to his forlorn condition and conceives the 
desire of returning to his father’s home. Faint, and weary of his 
wanderings, he longs for the comforts and contentment of the 
home he had so wantonly forsaken. But has he not already re- 
ceived and squandered his inheritance and forfeited all claims to 
recognition? Is there any path still open by which he might 
retrace his steps and regain admission; or must he abandon all 
hope forever? Yes, a ray of hope lights up one path, and by 
that he resolves to travel. “I will arise and go to my father and 
sy to him: Father, I have sinned against heaven and before 
thee; I am not worthy to be called thy son; make me as one of 
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thy servants.” This humble confession of the prodigal secured 
for him forgiveness of past offences and reinstated him in love 
and favor of his father who rejoiced that his son who was dead 
had come to life. Thus is it that our heavenly Father treats the 
contrite and humble penitent that pleads for reconciliation. 

The poor Publican, in striking contrast to the proud Pharisee, 
called to mind his many sins and, overwhelmed by the sense of 
their guilt, would not as much as lift up his eyes to Heaven, but 
struck his breast, saying: O, God, be merciful to me, a sinner, 
This short, but contrite prayer, clad as it was in the garb of 
humility, immediately justified him in the eyes of God, and gaye 
occasion to Christ to say: Everyone that exalteth himself shall 
be humbled; and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted. The 
appeal of the Centurion to Christ to come and heal his servant 
met with a ready response, not only because of the faith that 
prompted it, but of the humility that accompanied it: Lord, I am 
not worthy that thou shouldst enter under my roof, but say only 
the word and my servant shall be healed. The Cananean woman 
—a stranger to the House of Israel—on being told that the 
bread of angels was not to be cast to the dogs, meekly replied 
that whelps also eat of the crumbs that fall from their masters’ 
table. By this humiliation and self-abasement she moved the 
tender and compassionate heart of Jesus to grant her request and 
to disposses her daughter of an evil spirit. If we wish to render 
our prayers acceptable to God and efficacious to ourselves we 
must beware of imitating the conduct of the proud Pharisce who 
presumptiously relied on his own merits, but rather present them 
with a profound sense of our unworthiness, as did those humble 
supplicants, relying on the goodness and mercy of God to hear 
and answer them and mindful that an humble and contrite heart 
He will not despise. 

Humility is an attractive virtue, because of the charms in which 
it clothes other virtues and because of the scorn and ridicule which 
the contrary vice pride provokes. But its very attractiveness of- 
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fers to many the temptation of assuming the garb and declining 
the virtue, and consequently humility is more frequently admired 
than practiced. Besides, that vainglorious trait in human nature, 
born of a desire to excel, prompts men to adopt the artifice of 
soliciting praise and at the same time of maintaining a reputa- 
tion for humility. But unless one’s outward actions conform to 
his inner convictions, he rivals the folly and merits the condem- 
nation of those pagan philosophers who wrote books recording 
their contempt for renown and glory, but never failed to write 
their names on the title page. Feigned humility, like counterfeit 
money, does not pass long current. Both have some of the acci- 
dents but nothing of the substance of the things they simulate, 
and notwithstanding the brazen imitation, it is not difficult to 
discover that neither has the true ring of a coin of the realm. 
True humility like old wine needs no bush. Unlike feigned or 
spurious humility, it is founded on truth and goes hand in hand 
with truth. Although hidden, it is not a solitary virtue, but is 
surrounded by a host of other virtues of which it is either parent 
or has helped foster. It has all the earmarks of the school in 
which it was learned, and has the impress of the Master stamped 
upon it. 

The history of Christianity is a story of humility. From the 
first external act in the plan of the Redemption by which the 
Second Divine Person emptied Himself and took the form of a 
servant down to the last when He submitted Himself to the 
ignominy of the cross, humility was the mantle of His existence. 
The cold and bleak stable, the little home at Nazareth, the garb 
of labor, the poor unlettered companion, the avoidance of 
honors and applause, the concealment of His glory, the sign- 
board of His teachings, “Learn from me, because I am meek and 
humble of heart,” all proclaim the profound humility of Him 
whose magnificence is elevated above the heavens; and should 
impress upon us the excellence and necessity of that virtue which 
the Son of God came on earth to teach and to exemplify. 
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EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE SCANDAL OF DIVINE MERCY 
BY THE RT. REV. MSGR. H. T. HENRY, LITT.D. 


“Be of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 


SYNOPSIS. — Introduction. — The Gospel-selection suggests and answers 
two objections to the Sacrament of Penance: (1) The fact of priestly 
absolution, and (2) The apparent ease of its granting. 


I.—First Objection—How can priests, who are men, pardon offenses 
against God? The question sounds like that which the Scribes asked 
in their hearts nineteen hundred years ago. 


II,.—Second Objection.—Absolution is made too easy for sinners. But 
Christ absolved the sick man without any long preliminaries. 


III—A Lesson for Us.——Two incidents of the War show the desire 
of Catholics for Confession. The second incident shows the careless- 
ness of some Catholics, based on a foolish feeling of security of life. 


Introduction—The Gospel selection suggests two objections 
urged by Protestants against the Sacrament of Penance. The 
first objection assails the power of the Church to forgive sin. 
The second assails the generous manner in which sins are thus 
forgiven. Ina striking way the Gospel also suggests appropriate 
answers to both objections. 


I. First Objection —‘Is it not blasphemy,” asks the objector, 
“to declare that a mere man can forgive my offences against 
God?” In listening to this question, we can almost fancy our- 
selves transported back through nineteen centuries and mingling 
with the crowd that surrounded Our Saviour when the palsied 
man was brought in his bed to the feet of Christ. The friends 
of the sick man hoped only for the cure of his infirmity, and 
were doubtless much surprised when Our Saviour said to him: 
“Be of good heart, son; thy sins are forgiven thee.” These good 
friends were surprised, but they were full of faith, and made no 
objection even in their own minds. But in the great crowd were 
many Pharisees and doctors of the Jewish Law, and some of 
these said within themselves, “He blasphemeth.” In narrating 
the incident, St. Mark adds that they questioned : “Who can for- 
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give sins but God only?” Here, then, we have almost the very 
words of the objection we are now considering: “Is it not blas- 
phemy to declare that a mere man can forgive my offences against 


God?” 

How does Our Saviour answer the objection? He bids the 
sick man to arise, take up his bed, and go into his house. The 
miracle is instantaneous. The word of Christ is to be believed. 
We know, with the multitude, that the Son of man hath power 
on earth to forgive sins. 

This power He communicated to His Church later, when He 
said to His Apostles: “As the Father hath sent me, I also send 
you. When He had said this, He breathed on them, and He 
said to them: Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall 
forgive, they are forgiven them; and whose sins you shall retain, 
they are retained” (John, xx, 21-23). 

The mercy of God thus comes to us adown the centuries, and 
sinners in every age until the end of time have the comforting 
assurance that a contrite confession of sin to God’s ministers 
opens to them the doors of His mercy. 

II. Second Objection.—Driven back from the front trenches, 
as it were, the objectors take refuge in a second line of defence. 
In using the wonderful power given to her by Christ, the Church, 
they say, makes pardon scandalously easy. The sinner con- 
fesses his sins, says some prayers, and goes forth absolved. 
The objection is phrased in various ways, and various illustra- 
tions are given. A few years ago, the correspondence columns 
of a great metropolitan newspaper furnished quite a series of 
letters of this kind. Apparently, our separated brethren were 
sandalized at our interpretation of the Divine Mercy. First 
of all, it should be said, the arguments used were of course 
those thoughtless ones of the man in the street which mostly 
are based on misconception or downright ignorance. Catholics 
understand fully that mere confession with the lips is useless, 
unless accompanied with true sorrow based on supernatural mo- 
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tives and made efficacious by a firm purpose of amendment 
Now examination of conscience, confession of sin, supernatural 
sorrow and a firm purpose of amendment are easy only by the 
help of God’s grace, and this help is obtained by earnest prayer, 
which alone can make the path to heaven really “easy,” 

Now if the absolution of the sinner who has thus prepared 
himself is to be deemed scandalously easy, we can only say 
that such is indeed the plan of Christ himself, Who came on 
earth “to save that which was lost’ (Matt., xviii, 11); Who 
declared that “they that are in health need not a physician, but 
they that are ill” (Matt., ix, 12); and Who, by many similar 


generous assurances, as well as by many merciful actions, en- 


couraged all who are heavily burdened to come to Him. 

To-day’s Gospel will serve to illustrate my meaning. The 
friends of the sick man went to much trouble in order to place 
him before the Great Physician. St. Mark, going into more 
detail than St. Matthew, tells us that the friends, finding the 
multitude too great to permit of a passage through it, uncovered 
the roof of the house in which our Saviour was, and let down 
the bed in which the palsied man lay. Note that they were very 
solicitous for the physical cure of their friend. But our Saviour, 
in rewarding their faith, directs attention to something about 
which they ought to be immeasurably more solicitous than the 
cure of a sick body. He first of all says to the sick man: “Be 
of good heart, son; thy sins are forgiven thee.” The friends 
were not thinking of the sick man’s soul, but that was the first 
consideration of the Great Physician of our souls. 

The Scribes were scandalized that He presumed to forgive 
sin. The modern objectors ought, by their course of reasoning, 
to be scandalized at the ease with which He forgave the sins 
of the man sick of the palsy. He pardons without even being 
asked, without stern rebuke, without any preliminaries. Shall 
we say that Christ has made the pardon of sin scandalously easy? 

III. A Lesson for Us.—I have drawn your attention to these 
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objections, brethren, and to the striking manner in which the brief 
Gospel narrative has anticipated and answered them, not for the 
purpose of having a ready reply to the objections of our separated 
brethren, but for a purpose that may concern some of us more 
nearly. 

Catholics are noted for the manner in which they frequent 
the Sacrament of Penance. The awful conflict in which so 
many nations are engaged at this time has brought home to 
Protestants, as never before, the devotion of Catholics to this 
great Sacrament. Whether in the encampments or on the field 
of battle, the Catholic soldiers, in their millions, find their souls 
fortified by it. And Protestants seem no longer anxious to offer 
such objections as we have been thus far considering. Rather 
do they seem to envy us the possession of such a means of grace 
and mercy. 

What, then, is the lesson for us? By way of answer, let me 
briefly call your attention to but two incidents of the Great 
War. Soon after America entered it, a Catholic boy who had 
volunteered and had reached England, wrote to his father in 
America an account of his voyage across the Atlantic. The 
letter was long and detailed in its description, had throughout 
a cheerful tone, and reflected the courageous spirit of the lad. 
It contained, however, one—and only one—complaint. Of the 
twelve hundred soldiers aboard his vessel, about eight hundred, 
he said, were Catholics. The chaplain, nevertheless, was a 
Protestant. The lack of facilities for confession formed the 
basis of the only complaint in the long letter. The other inci- 


dent occurred in our own dear land. A priest writes from Camp 
Meade: “Am going up to the K. of C. building now for Confes- > 
sions. Got some last Saturday who had been away from church 
for years. One was away for fifteen years.” 

Both incidents exhibit the desire of Catholics for opportunity 
to frequent the Sacrament of Penance. But the second incident 
illustrates also the carelessness of some Catholics, who remain 
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so long away from the healing waters of Penance. Such as 
these, you will say, are brought to their senses by the gradual 
approach of the training-camp to the field of battle, where death 
may come without warning, suddenly, inescapably. And death, 
followed by the judgment of Almighty God, assumes a new and 
a near and a terrible meaning for these men. Negligent they 
have been—but now they determine to prepare for a future that 
may be very close. 

Your view not only appears reasonable, but is highly probable. 
If so, why then did those soldiers remain away for years from 
that Sacrament which, in the opinion of many Protestants, grants 
pardon of sin with a scandalous ease? It will not do to say 
simply that such Catholics are negligent. The question insists, 
Why are they—how can they afford to be—careless? Doubtless 
you would reply that, in the quiet walks of civil life, death is 
not so threatening as upon the battlefield. That, I will admit, 
is probably a correct answer. And yet it is an answer that con- 
victs careless Catholics of incredible folly. For sudden death 
stalks abroad in every walk of civil life. The accidents that 
every day deprive men of life with a suddenness like that of 
the battlefield are large in number and highly varied in character. 
Against every human carefulness and watchfulness, these acci- 
dents occur. Who but a fool will deem himself immune? And 
since this is true, who but a fool would risk his everlasting happi- 
ness upon his chances of escape? Further, since through earnest 
prayer the burdened soul can properly prepare itself for absolu- 
tion in the Sacrament of Penance, and can do this with an ease 
which our separated brethren declare scandalous, the incredible 
folly of those who stay away for a long time from Confession 
becomes more evident. 

Brethren, all of us—young and old alike—are engaged in a 
great battle. The life of man upon earth is, as the Holy Scrip- 
ture reminds us, a warfare. But our battling is not against flesh 
and blood, but against the spirits of darkness. They are trained 
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fighters, ever alert, never slothful and careless. It is true that 
on our side we have helps that can assure us an absolute victory 
and an eternal crown of reward. But, as St. Augustine declares, 
God, who made us without our will, will not save us without our 
cooperation. We must use the helps provided for us. The door 
of the Divine Mercy stands open for us, but we must not pass it 
by. It is so easy—so scandalously easy!—to enter into God’s 
friendship thereby. And, alas! it also seems so scandalously 
easy for the careless, the negligent, the foolish Catholic to pass 
that door by. Now God is patient—but He is not mocked. Will 
the careless man still find that door open when he finally desires 
to enter? 





NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY 
BY THE REV. P. W. BROWNE. 


“Speak ye the truth.”—Eph., iv, 25. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. St. Paul instructs the Ephesians in Christian duties and ex- 
horts them to fulfil them. He outlines Christian responsibilities. Among 
these, parental responsibilities are of paramount importance. 


II, Parental responsibilities may be well comprised under three head- 
ings: Moral Training; Education; Example. 

III. The future happiness of the child depends upon early training. 
The child mind is ductile and plastic. 


IV. In the education of the child parents must not delegate their 
responsibilities to any school or teacher; for the responsibility of educa- 
tion is of divine ordinance. 

V. The example of the home is the norm for the child; as the home 
is the primeval novitiate; the root of the commonwealth is in the homes 
a ec people; and the social and civic life of mankind springs from the 
reside. 


In the Epistle from which the words of our text are taken, St. 
Paul exhorts the Ephesians to the fulfilment of their Christian 
duties and he outlines the responsibilities which these duties 
imply, 

The words of the Apostle leave a deep meaning, and they are 
especially significant at the present time, for the whole Christian 
fabric is menaced by the demon of lying. 
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The spirit of untruthfulness is manifest in national, civic and 
social life; and the home is being ruthlessly menaced because 
parents fail “to speak the truth” to their children. They haye 
grown forgetful of their responsibilities. 

Their responsibilities are multifold, but we may group them 
under three headings: Moral Training, Education, and Example, 

The first and paramount duty of parents towards their chil- 
dren is to teach them “the things that are of God.” St. John 
lays down this obligation when, writing to the Lady Elect, he 
says: “I was exceeding glad, that I found thy children walking 
in the way of truth, as we have received a commandment from the 
Father” (II. John, i, 4). This duty depends principally on the 
mother of the child, as its earliest years are spent at her knee: 
for the father has little time, and, perhaps, less inclination for 
the work of instruction. The father and the mother must, how- 
ever, supplement each other in the discharge of parental duty, 
for the former, by his position to command and his force of 
character, represents divine power and justice; the latter, by her 
gentleness and tender love, represents the divine attributes of 
bounty and compassion. Hence, it is the duty of the father to 
confirm by the exercise of his authority what the mother teaches. 

Ah, would that parents realized the place that the “little ones 
of Christ” occupy in the Divine economy! Would that they esti- 
mated at their full value the souls upon which the moisture of 
baptism still glistens as the dew upon the rose! Parents of to- 
day do not seem to realize the tremendous responsibilities which 
parenthood entails; and negligence (too often culpable) is writ 
large upon the daily record of twentieth-century homes. Mothers 


have no scruples nowadays in delegating the spiritual upbringing 
of their little charges to domestics whose competency and de- 
votion are proportionate to the monthly wage; and fathers seem 
to find greater attraction in the jingle of shekels than in the in- 
fantile voices which lisp their names. O for the days of a Queen 
Blanche or a St. Frances de Chantal when children were regarded 
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45a divine heritage! Those were the days of men; ours are the 
days of degenerates. Is it any wonder then that social. depravity 


grows apace ? 

Another duty devolving upon the domestic shepherds is the 
education of their children. The educational problem seems to 
be a source of anxiety to the worldly-minded; but it should 
present no difficulty to the practical Catholic who realizes the 
nature of parental responsibility. True, one often hears the 
assertion that our Catholic schools and our Catholic teachers are 
not “up to date.” If this means the secular atmosphere which 
pervades non-Catholic institutions; if it means an educational 
system which teaches that morality is mere conventionalism; and 
the commandments have no binding force; if it eliminates the 
affairs of God and the soul from the curriculum—vhen Catholic 
institutions are not, thank God! “up to date.” Are secular insti- 
tutions more advanced in literature, science or even rudimentary 
teaching? +No—<devoted Catholic teachers do not pamper the 
intellect or starve the heart; they do not maroon the conscience 
on the isle of self-conceit, they do not write God with a small 
“y” or relegate religion to the realms of oblivion. 

Important and necessary though our schools are, parents must 
not forget that they cannot delegate their responsibilities to any 
school, or any teacher. There are many parents, who are in- 
dined either to minimize the necessity of home-training, or to 
accentuate too strongly the part played by the school in the up- 
bringing of the child. It should be borne in mind that parents, 
first, and before all, are responsible for the moral welfare of the 
child. This responsibility is of divine ordinance; and it is specifi- 
ally enjoined in Holy Writ: “Ye shall teach these words unto 
your children, talking of them when thou sittest in thy house, 
and when thou walkest by the way” (Deut., vi, 7). 

The home must be the child’s first school ; the parent its earliest 
teacher. The school is but the handmaid of the home; and the 
function of the teacher is to supplement the work of the parents 
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in what they have neither the time, nor, perhaps, the ability to 
perform. No secondary agency can fulfill adequately the func. 
tions of a primary power. 

The position of the Church on this point is definite and unmis. 
takable : while she insists emphatically upon the establishment of 
schools, it is far from her purpose either to minimize thereby the 
responsibility of parents, or to relieve them of all part in the edu. 
cation of their offspring. “We have come to think in our day,” 
says a well-known educator, “that the rise of a teaching class 
sets the father absolutely free to make money for his household, 
while others attend to their moral development and spiritual cul- 
ture. This is a mischievous idea; for there are things a father 
can teach his child as no other human being can teach him. Es- 
pecially is this true of the ethical views of life which a child 
acquires from the precept and example of his father. The father 
who lives up to his privileges is prophet and priest, as well as 
king and shepherd of his household.” “The home,” says Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, “is the primeval novitiate; its beneficent agency is 
the most far-reaching and the most enduring of all schools. The 
root of the commonwealth is in the homes of the people, and the 
social and civic life of mankind springs from the fireside. The 
official life of a nation is ordinarily the reflex of the moral sense 
of the people. The morality of public administration is to be 
gauged by the moral standard of the family; the dangers that 
threaten civilization may be traced to the domestic hearth.” But 
what is the moral standard of countless families to-day? Isit 
such as to warrant the hope that the present and future genera 
tions will grow up useful members of society? The indications 
are that they will not; for the dominant factors in homeclife at 
the present hour are destructive rather than uplifting in their 
tendency. These factors are Self-indulgence, Mammon-worship, 
and Dissipation—all of which may be summed up in one word— 
Worldliness. 

Wherever the spirit of worldliness enters, a blight falls upon 
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the home; domestic peace ceases to exist; social virtues are 
despised; and children are sacrificed to the whims of fashion. 
Its votaries are practically idolaters, for they render to creatures 
the honor which they owe to God. They love money, like Judas; 
they sacrifice probity to ambition, like Absalom; they love good 
cheer, like Dives. They resemble the Jews who danced around 
the golden calf at the foot of Mount Sinai; for their philosophy 












lay, of life is the sensualist’s maxim: “Eat, drink, and be merry, for, 
class to-morrow we die.” 
hold, Worldlings have no thought of spiritual things; for, says St. 





Paul: “The sensual man perceiveth not these things that are of 


























-cul- 
ither the Spirit of God; for it is foolishness to him, and he cannot 
Es- understand” (1. Cor., ii, 14). They cannot possess interior peace ; 
child for a man must choose between the indulgence of the senses and 
ther tranquility of soul; for our Lord tells us: “My peace I give unto 
Il as you... not as the world giveth” (John, xiv, 27). 
ardi- They cannot love God; for, says the same Apostle: “If any © 
y 1s man love the world, the charity of the Father is not in him” 
The (1. John, ii, 15). 
| the That worldliness is the spirit of the age, needs, I think, little 
The proof. Look where you will you find its awful shadow. Father 
ense strives with father in the scramble for commercial supremacy ; 
0 be mother vies with mother for social prominence; daughters wor- 
that ship at the shrine of fashion; sons are lacking in filial duty and 
But respect : perhaps even the very atmosphere of the home is vitiated 
Is tt with the miasmic odors of “things of earth.” Do you think I 
era- exaggerate? No: I state the truth. Enter the home of the 
ions worldling, and what do you find? The walls are covered with 
¢ at Cupids and Psyches; and horrid daubs that pass for art; the 
heir tables are littered with flashy magazines; the library shelves are 
hip, laden with literary trash. You will seek in vain for a reminder 
d- of the Story of the Cross. Spiritual books are tabooed; the 
religious newspaper is unknown. Do you wonder then that 
pon home-life has lost its charm? Do you wonder that domestic 
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happiness is so rare? Do you wonder that filial duty is for- 
gotten? Do you wonder that stories of youthful depravity oc- 
cupy such a large place in the columns of the daily press? 

When the Roman Empire was on the eve of decadence, the 
people cried out: “Panem et circenses’’—give us bread, but give 
us amusements. Brethren, are not we uttering similar cries to- 
day? Sport is the all-absorbing topic of the people. We hear 
it in the street; we hear it in the school; we hear it in the home; 
and I venture the assertion that there are numbers of children 
who know every detail of the last performance on the gridiron 
or the baseball diamond before they have learned their prayers. 
I yield place to none in my admiration of manliness; but, it seems 
to me that we are grasping at the shadow and losing sight of the 
substance of manliness by permitting the minds of the young to 
centre in what, at best, is but a craze. On you, parents, you shep- 
herds of youthful souls, rests the responsibility of diverting 
youthful enthusiasm into legitimate channels by stricter attention 
to the discharge of your duties. “Bring them up in discipline and 
the correction of the Lord” (Eph., vi, 4) and do not sacrifice 
your little ones on the altar of parental complacency. Open the 
“Book of Books,” you will find numerous examples for those 
who are disposed to gratify every whim and fancy of a child. 
David, through an exaggerated fondness for his son, Absalom, 
did not correct him for his waywardness; and, in after life, he 
had cause to regret his weakness when Absalom rebelled against 
him (2. Kings, xviii). Heli, the high priest, was too indulgent 
to his wicked children, and the chastisement foretold to him 
through the mouth of the prophet Samuel, speedily overtook his 
sons, who were slain in battle. When the father heard the sad 
history of their defection, he fell down and died (1. Kings, iv, 
18). 

Let your conduct towards your children be such as was that of 
Tobias of old, who taught his son generosity towards the poor, 
modesty in his conduct, purity in morals, and justice in every- 
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thing. Let it be modeled on the example of the mother of the 
Machabees, who taught her children to look beyond the earth 
and vision only the things of heaven. “Speak ye the truth.” Thus 
you will realize the duties which you owe to your children, and 
become, in the truest sense, shepherds of the flock which God has 
entrusted to your care. Your children will then be the consola- 
tion of your life and the staff of your declining years. They will 
be “your joy and your crown” at the last day when you appear 
before the judgment seat of God to render an account of your 
stewardship. You will not fear to fall into the hands of the liv- 
ing God, for you have been faithful shepherds. “Behold! those 
whom Thou gavest me I have kept, and none of them is lost” 
(John, xvii, 12). 





SHORT SERMONS FOR. THE SUNDAYS oF 
THE YEAR 


BY THE VERY REV. J. R. NEWELL, O.P., LECT. S. TH. AND 
PREACHER-GENERAL 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


SANCTIFYING GRACE 


“And Jesus said: Young man, I say to thee, arise. And he that was dead 
sat up. And He gave him to his mother.’—Luke, vii, 14, 15. 


This scene of the dead young man resuscitated by our Lord 
and restored to his mother directs our thoughts to the wonderful 
working of God’s grace in the Church. 

While the Church is holy, she is forced to weep over many of 
her members who, though still possessing her true faith received 
in their baptism, have ceased to live by her supernatural life—the 
life of sanctifying grace. 

Sanctifying grace is the divinely ordained supernatural means 
of delivering us from sin and leading us by holiness to the joys 
and glories of Heaven. Its source is the Incarnate Son of God, 
who came to us “full of grace and truth,” and who said to St. 
Paul amid the Apostle’s temptations: “My grace is sufficient for 
you; for’ (my) “power is made manifest in” (human) “in- 
firmity.” Without this grace we are nothing, and can do nothing 
deserving of Heaven; “It is God who worketh in us both to will 
and to accomplish,” 

God pursues the sinner and aids the just by actual graces, con- 
stant and innumerable, natural and supernatural, exterior and 
interior ; but, in speaking of the State of Grace, we mean interior 
sanctifying grace, which is a permanent supernatural quality of 
habit infused by God into the soul, elevating it into the divine 
order and enabling it to perform with ease, promptness and joy 
supernatural acts of virtue meritorious of the divine reward of 
eternal life. It is a masterful and sweet interior movement and 
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attraction coming from God and abiding in the soul, and enabling 
ys to exert a spiritual energy above our natural powers. It works 
the sinner’s conversion and the saint’s perfection. Look at St. 
Augustine: This holy and sublime Doctor of the Church was, 
when a young man, a very licentious pagan. But, endowed with 
a vast intelligence and ever thirsting for wisdom, he studied and 
tried every known pagan philosophy and found them wanting 
and unsatisfying; and he was very unhappy in his unbelief and 
sinful life. One day, studying the Epistles of St. Paul and re- 
calling the noble Christian lives of the Fathers of the Desert, he 
was seized with an uncontrollable emotion arising from his ad- 
miration at the moral courage of the Christians, and with shame 
for his own moral cowardice. The actual grace of God was 
pressing for admission into his heart, but his vices pleaded against 
it, and he felt unable to leave them. In the struggle he cast him- 
self down upon the ground and wept long and bitterly in his 
agony. Finally, he cried to God for help; and then he heard a 
voice telling him to open agairi the volume of St. Paul and read. 
Humbly and eagerly, amid his tears, he opened and read: “Put 
ye on the mighty grace of Jesus Christ, and make not vain pro- 
vision for the corruptible flesh and its perishing concupiscences.” 
And then, as he opened his whole heart to God in complete sub- 
mission, sanctifying grace flooded his soul with heavenly light, 
power and sweetness, and Augustine rose firmly and joyfully 
determined to be a Christian and a saint. Such triumphs of grace 
are daily occurrences everywhere throughout the Church. Her 
spiritually dead and senseless children are being constantly re- 
suscitated and restored to her arms by the sanctifying grace of 
Christ. It is a greater work than the miracle of raising the dead 
to the life of nature. 

Given, as a condition of preparedness, faith, fear, hope and 
contrition, sanctifying grace captivates the submissive soul of the 
sinner, transforms it from the state of sin to that of sanctity; 
transfigures it with a spiritual beauty of divine light and love, 
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and makes it the friend and the child of God. The sinner, that 
was, becomes a new man in justice and holiness, acceptable to 
God and heir to His eternal kingdom. 


And this grace further adorns the soul with the ever-accom- 
panying gifts of divine operative faith, hope and charity; with 
all the moral virtues and the seven gifts of the Spirit, and, to 
crown all, as God always comes with His sanctifying Grace, the 
personal indwelling of the Holy Ghost, with whom are the 
Father and the Son. Now what a monstrous evil mortal sin is, 
that banishes God and instantly destroys all this divine heaven in 
the soul! While no one knows with the absolute certainty of 
faith if he is in the State of Grace—unless he have a special 
revelation—for, we must “work out our Salvation with fear 
trembling’; yet, if we are fulfilling the conditions of salvation 
and curbing our passions and making a sincere and prayerful use 
of the Sacraments—the sources of grace, we have a moral cer- 
tainty that we are in the State of Grace, and our only care must 
be to persevere in that grand and happy state. But to persevere 
we must progress in grace from virtue to virtue, for not to 
progress is to recede and make void the gift and intention of 
grace, which aims at our perfection—the perfection of Christian 





love. 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
HUMILITY 


“Every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled; and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.”—Luke, xii, 11. 


Humility is a virtue founded on the knowledge of God and of 


ourselves, and is inspired by a just and holy fear of the Almighty, 
to whom alone all glory belongs. It inclines us, therefore, to 
acknowledge God as the source of all our good or excellence; to 
acquiesce in the truth of our own unworthiness, and to be willing 
to be known of men for no more than what we are in the sight 
of God. 
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On the other hand, pride is a vice which is founded on igno- 
rance of God and of ourselves, or, worse still, is inspired by a 
daring and presumptuous scorn of all fear of the Almighty. The 
proud man refuses to acknowledge his dependence on God or his 
indebtedness to Him for the good or excellence he may possess. 
His excessive and senseless estimation of himself blinds him to 
his own limitations. He claims for himself all the glory of his 
achievements, and demands as his right the esteem and applause 
of men. He thus uses the very gifts of God to rob Him of His 
incommunicable glory, and lives, acts and schemes only for his 
own exaltation. 

Jesus, the Incarnate Son of God and our model in all things, 
was, in His Sacred Humanity, the humblest of mankind, though 
incomparably the greatest, because His soul beheld God and un- 
derstood man, and He came to expiate the falsehood and injustice 
of our pride by the depth of His willing humiliation. His com- 
mand to us is: “Learn of me, because I am meek and humble of 
heart.” When His Apostles, not comprehending the character 
of His Kingdom, “strove among themselves who should be the 
greater,’ He took a little child, and placing him in their midst, 
He said: “Whoever will not humble himself as this child shall 
not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” Jesus designed to share 
with His Apostles, as with every true disciple, His eternal glory 
in heaven; but they must attain to that glory as He did, by the 
way of truth and sincerity, the way of humility. He was about 
toemploy His Apostles in the mighty work of the regeneration 
of mankind, and it was necessary that He embue them with 
sublime spiritual light and miraculous power, by which they were 
to transform the human race and become the pillars of the 
Christian world. Hence, their highest wisdom and their safety 
lay in the simplicity of the child, confiding in Him alone; free 
from all envies and enmities; judging not anyone from circum- 
stance of earthly position or fortune, but swayed only by their 
love for Christ and the desire of the salvation of all men through 
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the knowledge and love of their Divine Redeemer. By the grace 
and virtue of humility the Apostles proved efficient instruments 
in the hands of the God-man, and they now reign with Him in 
the divine glory and joy of heaven, and they rule over the spir- 
itual and moral world on each for all time. “He that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.” 


And “Every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled.” The 
proud have ever been allowed by God to fall into disgrace; as 
witness, the shameful lives of the Sixteenth-Century Reformers, 
who rose in the pride of their private judgment against the 
religious authority established by Christ in His Universal Church; 
and all history, ancient and modern, is full of signal instances 
of the Divine chastisement overtaking the loftiest among rulers 
and nations. 


Recall to mind the miserable end of all those proud persecut- 
ing masters of the world-wide Roman Empire, and behold ful- 
filled in them this criminal code of Heaven. Nero, in his misery, 
lays violent hands on himself; Domitian, Maximus and Decius 
are put to death; Valerian, taken captive by King Sapor of 
Persia, is made to serve for years as his stool to mount his horse, 
and is afterwards flayed alive, and his skin stuffed and hung up 
in the royal museum. These emperors of the world lived only 
for the vain breath of men. They sought only the glory derived 
from slaves, and not the glory of God. They could never, there- 
fore, come to the Christian faith, which stands on eternal truth 
and justice—and therefore on humility; and, as the once self- 
humbled Son of God must forever reign from His exalted throne 
in Heaven and must control the destinies of the earth, those em- 
perors, who stood in the way with a falsehood obstructing human 
regeneration, had to be put down and humbled. It is the same 
ever since and will be to the end of time among the kings and 
people of the earth, “He that exalteth himself shall be humbled.” 
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SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE LOVE OF GOD 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul, and with thy whole mind.”—Matt., xxii, 37. 


The love of God and of our neighbor is properly called charity, 
aword which signifies an exalted and generous affection for God 
as the Being most dear to us and the object of our eternal beati- 
tude, and for our neighbor as His beloved rational creature and 
our brother in God. We will consider at present the first part 
of this two-fold divine love—the duty of charity towards God. 
We should love God above all things, because He is God, in- 
finitely lovable and infinitely deserving of all our love; because 
He loves us, and we should make Him a return of love; and 
because unless we love Him we shall not be able to observe any 
other commandment of the moral law in its spirit and truth, nor 
save our souls, no matter how exact may be our external ob- 
servance of the letter of the law; but, like the pharisees, we shall 
fail in the greater things of the law—justice, faith, and mercy— 
on which our eternal salvation depends. 


God loves us with a love which we cannot measure nor com- 
prehend, and designs our eternal beatitude in the vision of Him- 
sf in the infinite splendor of His goodness and truth. 


And He has exerted all His attributes in our behalf—His 
power in creating us; His wisdom in ordering all things for our 
temporal and eternal welfare; His providence in foreseeing and 
providing for us; His mercy in pardoning us; His eternity in 
‘assuring us an endless happiness. He has placed no limit to His 
love for us—“God so loved the world as to give His only- 
begotten Son.” Jesus, the Incarnate Word, is the infinite gift of 
Godtoman. Wishing to make us partakers of His Divinity, the 
Eternal Word assumed our nature and was conceived by the 
power of the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary and was made man. 
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And the human nature which He assumed from us He gave back 
to us united to His Godhead, delivering Himself up as an jp. 
finite atoning victim for our redemption; reconciling us to the 
Father by His death for our sins upon the Cross. “He loved 
me and delivered Himself up for me” (Gal., ii, 20). 

Jesus, the God-man, has placed Himself at the head of te. 
deemed humanity as our teacher, leader and Saviour. He is with 
us and is all our own, in His living Body and Soul and Divinity, 
in the adorable Sacrament of the Eucharist—the Divine Sum 
and Memorial of all the works of God’s love for us. 

Unless, therefore, we are monsters of insensibility, we must 
recognize the duty of loving God. And God commands it. To 
refuse is to deny His infinite claim; to offend Him grievously 
and to forfeit our eternal beatitude. To-refuse to love God above 
all things is to run counter to our rational nature, which is ir- 
resistibly impelled toward God as the Supreme Being and the 
center of our attraction. We rationally long for the All-perfect 
One; and, though this longing is not a virtue, but the original 
and unchangeable adjustment of our nature to our Creator, it is 
the basis on which the grace of charity rests and acts in our 
deliberate choice and preference of God. 

Charity is a gift of God—a supernatural virtue infused into 
our souls in our baptism, and restored by penance, and is the 
necessary power by which to rise from sin and observe the Com- 
mandments. By charity we become the brethren of the Incar- 
nate Son of God and the adopted children of His Eternal Father, 
with a divine right to supernatural aid in all our moral combats 
and in every emergency of our Christian life. It is charity that 
empowers us to curb every wrong impulse of our passions; to 
resist every temptation; to fulfill easily, promptly and joyfully 
every moral obligation; and when our life of probation closes 
here, and we drop every other virtue, as being but a temporary 
mantle, it is in the grace and power of immortal charity that we 
mount to the vision and possession of God. 
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This divine virtue is the true and indomitable source of the love 
of our neighbor, and is therefore the greatest social necessity and 
blessing. Jesus, our model and inspiration in all our social rela- 
tions, said on the last evening of His mortal life: “But that the 
world may know that I love the Father, as He hath given me 
command so do I.” And with these words He went, for our 
salvation, to the Cross. It was this Divine example, reproduced 
and resplendent in His Church as she rose upon the dark and 
loveless pagan world, that drew mankind to God and into the 
true fraternity of His Church, and formed of the human race a 
universal Christian family pursuing in peace and concord every 
enlightened and beneficent measure of social relief and comfort. 





EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
CONTRITION 


“Be of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.”—Matt., ix. 

While Jesus graciously healed the bodily infirmities of all who 
in faith and trust appealed to Him, His real mission was to 
loosen the terrible bonds of sin from the souls of the repentant— 
to heal the most appalling malady of the soul. “The Son of God 
came and died for our sins in order that penance and the re- 
mission of sins should be preached in His name to all nations.” 

This wonderful and merciful power was first given to men in 
the God-man Himself—‘‘And they glorified God who gave such 
power to men.” Jesus communicated it to the priesthood of His 
everlasting Church saying to His Apostles: ‘Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven them.” 
So that, no matter how numerous or enormous a man’s sins may 
be, whenever He truly repents of them the Church has the power 
to remit them. 

In commanding us to seek pardon and in enjoining and em- 
powering the Church to grant it, Jesus most certainly required a 
true repentance, that is, a contrite confession of our sins—espe- 
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cially our mortal sins, as by them we have grievously offended 
God; destroyed the divine life of grace in our souls, and incurred 
the loss of heaven and the pains of hell. Hence, contrition is an 
essential condition for obtaining forgiveness. 

It is a hearty sorrow for having offended God, accompanied 
with a firm purpose to sin no more and to do penance and amend 
our life. In order to be efficacious as a preparatory disposition 
for sacramental absolution our contrition should have the follow- 
ing qualities: it should be interior, supernatural, universal, and 
sovereign. Interior: It should be from the heart, that is, from 
the mind and will. As it is from the intent of the heart that 
virtue and sin proceed, the heart of the sinner must be changed 
by a complete turning away from sin to God. All external acts 
of penance are worthless unless they proceed from the interior 
virtue of penance, that is, from contrition. 

Our contrition, while truly from the heart, may yet be imper- 
fect, that is, proceeding only from the sense of our loss of heaven 
and of our having incurred the penalty of hell. This imperfect 
sorrow, founded, as it is, on a right faith and a just fear of God, 
is called attrition, and is an efficacious disposition for the pardon 
of our sins when it is united with the Sacrament of Penance by 
the priest’s absolution; but without the Sacrament it will not 
justify or deliver us from our mortal sins. For, the principle or 
motive of the fear of God has not, of itself alone, the force or 
virtue of a true conversion from sin to God. True conversion 
is the result of love; some beginning of love, at least, is implied 
in every true turning from sin to God; and it is the Sacrament 
that supplies the necessary grace of justification in those who 
confess with only attrition. Hence, were we in mortal sin and 
were dying or in imminent danger of death without having a 
priest to confess our sins to, it would be necessary for us to make 
an act of perfect contrition in order to be saved. 

Our contrition should be supernatural. It should proceed from 
the divine virtue of faith in God and fear of His judgments, and 
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should have for its motive a sense of the malice of our mortal 
sins as offenses against Him. A merely natural sorrow for our 
sins as the causes of our physical or social misfortune is not con- 
trition, perfect or imperfect, and, as a principle of conversion to 
God, it is worthless. 

Our contrition should be universal, that is, it should extend to 
all our mortal sins and to all their aggravating circumstances 
and consequences. Thus, for instance, if we have contrition, we 
shall feel the grave moral obligation, and be determined to make 
amends to our neighbor, by charity or justice, for every offense 
and injury of a grave nature that we have committed against him. 

Our contrition should be sovereign. We should grieve more 
for having offended God than for any other evil that could befall 
us. For, contrition is an act of charity towards God. But the 
measure of contrition and of charity should be the same. Charity 
towards God is the most perfect love. Hence, the sorrow for our 


mortal sins as grievous offenses against God should be a supreme 
sorrow. 


Whoever, in confessing his mortal sins, is sincerely resolved 
to begin a new life, to correct his bad habits and to shun the 
proximate occasions of mortal sin has true contrition. Whoever 
is not so resolved has none. The Incarnate Son of God, who wept, 
bled and died for our sins, said: “Blessed are they that mourn, 
for they shall be comforted.” The wise and blessed grieving, 
inspired by faith, hope and love, and bringing to our souls the 
divine life and comfort, is, to mourn for our mortal offenses 
against. God, our Creator, who is infinitely holy and good, and 
whose kindness and patience in spite of all our ingratitude have 
never wearied. This should melt our hearts in happy tears of 
contrition, and, like the sorrow of Mary Magdalen and of St. 
Peter and of so many great saints who were once great sinners, 
this holy and blessed contrition should be a life-long disposition 
of our souls, establishing in us the saving habit and virtue of 
Christian compunction. 
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NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


DISPOSITIONS FOR RECEIVING HOLY COMMUNION 


“Friend, how camest thou in hither not having on a wedding garment?’ 
Matt., xxii, 12. 


Christ, the Almighty and merciful author of our salvation, in- 
stituted the Sacrament of the Eucharist to put us in possession 
of a divine worship and the means of the most intimate union 
with Himself. The Eucharist is the Sacrament which contains 
the Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ 
under the forms or appearance of bread and wine. It is offered 
up in the Holy Mass with infinite honor to the Blessed Trinity, 
and is received in Communion, as our spiritual food, for the in- 
crease of sanctifying grace in our souls and our ultimate sal- 
vation. 


Holy Communion is the receiving of the Body and Blood of 
Christ. It is necessary as a means of maintaining our Christian 
life, of advancing in virtue and of resisting our temptations, and 
is of strict obligation by reason of the express command of Christ. 
This is the Divine marriage banquet which the Heavenly Father 
holds for His Son, and to which all in His Kingdom—the Church 
—are called. 


No act of ours could be holier than that of receiving Holy 
Communion; and hence the serious obligation on our part of pre- 
paring our souls for its worthy and fervent reception. The es- 
sential dispositions required of us are, to be in the state of grace 
and to have a right intention. We must be in the state of grace, 
that is, free from mortal sin. For, the Holy Eucharist is the 
Sacrament of the living, not of the dead. The soul must be 
spiritually living by sanctifying grace. Communion does not 
ordinarily give the first or cleansing grace that takes away mortal 
sin—this effect is the proper work of the Sacrament of Penance. 
Communion increases the grace already existing in the soul. A 
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soul in the state of mortal sin is the den of Satan. Let no one, 
therefore, dare to receive Jesus, the All-Holy, into this foul den. 
St. Paul, by the inspiritation of the Holy Ghost, warns us of the 
Divine Malediction incurred by those who should commit so 
enormous a sacrilege. He says: “The bread which we break, is 
it not the partaking of the body of the Lord? And the chalice 
of benediction which we bless, is it not the communion of the 
blood of Christ? Therefore let a man prove himself, and so let 
him eat of that bread and drink of the chalice. For whoever 
shall eat of this bread or drink the chalice of the Lord unworthily, 
shall be guilty of the body and of the blood of the Lord... . For 
he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh Judg- 
ment to himself” (1. Cor., xi). This was the Judgment that 
the King pronounced upon the wretch who appeared at the mar- 
riage banquet without the wedding garment of divine grace. But 
being in the state of grace, that is, free from mortal sin, we 
should come with all confidence to receive Holy Communion and 
should have the intention to please God alone and to become 
better. 

In order to derive the full fruits of Holy Communion we 
should, by prayer and reflection before receiving, awaken in our 
souls the devotional dispositions of a lively faith, or the realiza- 
tion of Christ’s presence in His Blessed Sacrament; of homage 
and worship by acts of adoration due to the God-man; of self- 
abasement in acknowledgment of our unworthiness; of renewed 
contrition, and of fervent love for our amiable Saviour, and an 
ardent desire for union with Him. 

And as these dispositions may be realized in the souls of little 
children at the age of discretion, they also should be admitted to 
early and frequent Communion. The law of the Church, not- 
withstanding the contrary local customs now done away with by 
Pius X., has always been that children are bound bythe Paschal 
precept of Confession and Communion as soon as they arrive at 
the years of discretion, or the completion of their seventh year. 
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Pius X. decreed that children should make their first Communion 
at about the age of seven. “The critical period of the life of the 
child,” said the Holy Father, “begins at the age of seven, and 
the Blessed Sacrament was intended for that period as well as 
for later life. . . . It is quite possible that the child, left without 
Communion during that critical period, might take the wrong 
turn as regards God, might stain its soul with many grievous 
sins, and might never be brought back to piety. . . . Holy Com- 
munion is a necessary means of approach to our Saviour which 
should be made use of by every soul at the very time that the 
soul knows its significance; and the child should have the pro- 
tecting and strengthening aid of the Blessed Sacrament from the 
beginning of its responsible life.” No one can measure the desire 
of Jesus for union with every one of us, nor the exceeding need 
which each one of us has for union with Him. Let us reciprocate 
His love and secure our salvation by worthy, fervent and fre- 


quent Communion, which will establish between Him and us a 
holy personal friendship effacing all worldly attachments and 
enduring forever in the participation of His divine joy and glory 
in heaven. 





A COURSE OF SKETCHES FOR SERMONS 


THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES 
BY THE REV. NEWTON THOMPSON, D.D. 


LXXXIII. DEPENDABILITY 


1.—Dependability is important in all undertakings. 

A.—In war, the commanding officer presumes that every 
department, every man is performing the duties 
assigned. | 
1.—Consider what might result from lack of de- 

pendability, v. g., in a sentry, in those 
charged with supplying ammunition. 

B.—In government, the state relies on the fidelity of its 
officers. 
1.—Suppose neglect on the part of a secretary 

writing an important letter or transcribing 
a valuable document; or lack of vigilance 
on the part of a prison warden. 

C.—In professional life, confidence must be placed in 
surgeons, nurses, lawyers, etc. 
1.—If a surgeon should operate on the wrong part, 

if a nurse should administer the wrong 
medicine, if a lawyer should not prepare 
his case, the consequences might be serious. 

D.—In business, the dependability of even minor subordi- 
nates may be important. 

1—A railroad switchman, a bookkeeper, a bank 
messenger. 


2.—Hence, whatever our position in business, in a society, etc., 
A.—We should seek clearly to understand the nature and 


extent of our responsibility. 
B.—We should value the importance of dependability on 
our part. 
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C.—We should regard faithfulness as a conscientious 
duty. 
3.—Likewise, in the matter of our salvation, the welfare of our 
soul depends 


A.—On our understanding and appreciating the duties im- 
posed on us by the laws of God and His Church; 
v. g., Mass, Sacraments, etc. 


B.—On our faithful performance of those duties. 


LXXXIV. RESPONSIBILITY OF SUPERIORS 


1.—Who are superiors? 
A.—Religious: the Pope, bishops, priests, etc. 
B.—Civil : the President, Congress, governors, judges, etc. 
C.—Business: superintendents, foremen, etc. 
D.—Family : parents, guardians. 


2.—Basis of responsibility. 
A.—Does not depend upon their superior ability. 
B.—Nor on their character and disposition. 
C.—Nor on the way they exercise their authority. 
D.—But it is the authority of God delegated to them. 
E.—It is limited in jurisdiction. 
3.—Superiors are accountable to God 
A.—For not neglecting the duties of their responsibility. 
B.—For respecting the limits of their jurisdiction. 
C.—For justice in their administration, v. g., in adjusting 
the rights and claims of their subordinates. 
D.—For tempering their rule with gentle mercy. 
4.—Hence our attitude to superiors should be one of 
A.—Obedience, because their authority is divinely 
founded. 
B.—Cooperation, without which they cannot rule well. 
C.—Consideration for their defects or shortcomings. 
They have to tolerate our defects. 
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LXXXV. Goop Aanpb Evin Hasits 


{—Whether a picture is to be that of a beautiful landscape or of 
an ugly scene, the process is the same. 
A.—The photographic plate is exposed for a brief time. 
B.—It is then developed. 
C.—A print is made from this negative. 
D.—The print is fixed so as not to fade. 

2—The formation of good or evil habits follows a similar 


process. 

A.—Our soul admits some good or evil influence, arising, 
v. g., from example, companionship, something 
seen or heard, etc. 

B.—We allow or encourage this influence to dwell in our 
mind, to develop there until it becomes a desire; 
v. g., the thought of dishonesty, anger, envy, greed, 


impurity; or honor, charity, sacrifice. 

C.—This desire is transferred into action; i. e., we begin 
to do what we have desired: we steal, hoard, 
threaten; or we keep our word, give alms, etc. 

D.—The frequent repetition of such acts forms a habit 
which becomes fixed and is not easily changed. 

3—Since most of our acts are performed through habit and 
since habits once confirmed are destroyed with difficulty, 

A.—We should zealously cultivate good habits. 

B.—We should destroy evil habits before they become 
deeply rooted. 


LXXXVI. Harvest or Merits 
l—There were two neighboring farms. 


A.—The owner of one ; 
1.—Left his field full of stones. 
2.—Never even ploughed the land. 
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3.—Late in the season sprinkled a few seeds here 
and there. 
4.—Never destroyed the weeds. 
5.—He had no grain to harvest. 
B.—The owner of the other 
1.—Cleared his field of stones. 
2.—Prepared the soil. 
3.—Planted his seed early. 
4.—Kept his field free of weeds. 
5.—Harvested a bountiful crop. 


2.—Our soul is the field. If we wish a harvest of merit, we must 


A.—Remove the obstacles to grace; v. g., sinful occasions, 
pride, worldliness. 

B.—Prepare our soul by prayer, frequentation of the 
Sacraments, good companionship. 

C.—Begin to cultivate habits of piety and virtue in our 
youth, 

D.—Eradicate evil habits, even small ones, as soon as we 
notice them. 


3.—God’s grace will then produce a rich harvest of eternal merits. 


LXXXVII. RESPECTABILITY 


1.—A fair skin may cover a diseased body. A crumbling wall 
may be disguised with a coat of paint, a tomb with white- 
wash, a criminal by polite manners. 

2.—How we may lose our respectability, i. e., our good name, 
without our fault. 

A.—By the slanderous reports of others. 

B.—By misinterpretation of our motives. 

C.—By the evil deeds of others with whom we are cot 
nected; v. g., business associates, members of our 
family. © 

3.—How we may lose our good name by our own fault. 
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A.—By our evil deeds or habits becoming known; v. g., 
gambling, intoxication, dishonesty. 

B.—By continuing to associate with those who we know 
have forfeited their good name. 


4—But respectability, i. e., human esteem, is not the test of 
virtue. . 
A.—Most of our sins do not become publicly known; v. g., 
pride, envy, undetected dishonesty. 
B.—The eye of man cannot see our hidden faults. 
C.—Only God can know our motives, 
5—Therefore, let us not judge ourselves by the esteem others 
have of us. 
A.—Their opinion is founded on inadequate knowledge of 
our faults. 
B.—Their charity or politeness may conceal a less favor- 
able opinion. 


6.—But our true merit is our standing with God. 


LXXXVIII. CuirizEnsHip 


1—When a judge admits foreigners to citizenship, he points out 


A.—That it is a great privilege. 

B.—That it supposes loyalty to the flag. 

C.—That it imposes duties, v. g., of serving the country, 
of obeying its laws. 

D.—He administers an oath of allegiance. 

2—Weare citizens of God’s kingdom. 

A.—This is a great privilege. 
1.—It assures us of the truths of divine revelation. 
2.—It gives us the help of the Sacraments. 
3.—It gives us a right to eternal reward. 

B.—It supposes loyalty to the standard of the cross, i. e., 
to those ideals which the cross symbolizes: humil- 
ity, sacrifice, love. 
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C.—It imposes duties. 
1.—Serving the kingdom, i. e., the Church, by de. 
fending its rights, by promoting its in- 
terests, by extending its influence. 
2.—Obeying its laws. Otherwise our loyalty is 
sham. These laws are those of God and 
His Church. 
D.—We should renew our oath of allegiance, which we 
took in baptism, i. e., to renounce the devil. 


LXXXIX. Aw Otp TESTAMENT HEROINE (2. Macu., 7) 


1.—Seven brothers, rather than violate the law of Moses, under- 
went extreme tortures. 
A.—Their mother counseled the youngest to fortitude. 
B.—She herself was likewise tortured and put to death. 


2.—This woman suffered and died rather than violate God’s law 
by eating swine’s flesh. She thus manifested 
A.—Her faith in God. 
B.—Her obedience to His law. 
C.—Her readiness to profess her faith before God's 
enemies. 
D.—Her courage in suffering rather than offend against 
His law. 
3.—We, too, should manifest 
A.—Our faith in God by relying on His promises of 
eternal reward. 
B.—Our obedience, being willing to undergo any loss of 
suffering rather than violate God’s law. 
C.—Our readiness to profess our faith by openly pro- 
claiming and practicing it. 
D.—Courage in God’s service whenever fidelity requires 
sacrifice. 
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XC. Gop’s INFINITE KNOWLEDGE 


1—What God knows. 
A.—Every object and phenomenon of the material world, 
even the most minute. 
B.—AIll the angels and saints, as also their thoughts, etc. 
C.—Our souls, with their every idea, intention, and desire. 
D.—AII the past, all the present, all the future. 
E.—AIll possible things. 
F,—His own nature and attributes. 
2—How God knows. 
A.—Without laborious study, experimentation, experi- 
ence. 
B.—AIl at once, without defect of memory. 
C.—With absolute certainty. 
3—What we know by our own effort. 
A.—A few objects and laws of the material world. 
B.—Some of our own thoughts and desires. 
C.—A small fraction of the past and present, and almost © 
nothing of the future. 
D.—Something of God’s nature. 
4—But God has made known to us 
A.—Many truths that we could never learn otherwise. 
B.—Many truths that we might learn but with difficulty 
and uncertainty. 
5—Hence 


A.—We should accept God’s revelation with strong and 
grateful faith. 

B.—We should value it highly. 

C.—We should live in accordance with it. 





DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


HEART OF JESUS, GLOWING FURNACE OF CHARITY 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with thy whole heart, and 
with thy whole soul, and with thy whole strength” (Deut., vi, 5). 
This is the first and most important of all God’s commandments, 
for it sums up all those that concern our relation to Almighty 
God. In the Old Testament this law was laid down clearly to the 
chosen people; in the New Law our Divine Master repeated it in 
almost the same words: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with 
thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole 
mind,” adding: “This is the greatest and the first commandment” 
(Matt., xxii, 37, 38). According to this commandment, therefore, 
we must love God, not as we love any created thing or any of our 
fellow mortals, but with a love surpassing all other love. Is this 
easy? At first sight, it seems very difficult, for God is a spirit, 
invisible and incomprehensible, and we love what we can perceive 
by means of our senses, and do not easily rise above them. On 
the other hand, man’s whole nature impels him not only to ac- 
knowledge God’s existence, but also to love Him. St. Augustine 
has beautifully expressed this fact in the words: “Man, a portion 
of Thy creation, desireth to love Thee, O Lord, and Thou dost 
arouse this desire, so that praising Thee may be his delight; 
because Thou didst create us for Thyself, and our hearts are 
restless until they find rest in Thee” (Conf. i, 1). Yes, God is 
indeed our supreme Good, and so we must love Him beyond 
everything, and He has made it easy for us, by conferring upon 
us many benefits, and by giving us an example of the love that 
is required, even the Sacred Heart of Jesus, who loved His ° 
heavenly Father more than any created being could love Him. 

The Sacred Heart of Jesus loved God, His heavenly Father, 
more than any man or any created being could love. It is always 
somewhat difficult for us to love God, being invisible, more than 
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anything else, and we have to rely upon our good will, not upon 
our feelings of affection. If any one of you loses a dear relative, 
a good friend, or even a valuable possession, you may feel more 
sensible sorrow than you do in thinking about the evil of mortal 
sin. But nevertheless you can love God above all things, if you 
are resolved to give up your dearest earthly possession, your best 
loved friend or relative, rather than offend Him by a mortal sin. 
This is what our Saviour demanded of His disciples when He 
said: “He that loveth father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me; and he that loveth son or daughter more than me, 
isnot worthy of me” (Matt. x, 37). 


How can we attain to such a love as this? By recognizing more 
and more how beautiful God is, and how worthy of our love; by 
remembering that He is our Supreme Good, and has bestowed 
the greatest benefits upon us, and forgiven us innumerable sins 
and offences. We can perceive His beauty and majesty from His 
works; hence the Psalmist exclaims in amazement: “O Lord, our 
Lord, how admirable is Thy name in the whole earth, for Thy 
magnificence is elevated above the heavens!” (Ps., vii, 2). 


We love our benefactors, and love them more in proportion to 
the greatness of the benefits that we receive from them, and in 
proportion, too, to our capacity for perceiving and appreciating 
these benefits. Who is our greatest benefactor? Undoubtedly it 
is God—His love for us is more than any other, and, therefore, 
our love for Him should, as far as may be, be proportionate to it. 


Let us go a step further. The angels, being pure spirits, know 
more than we do. They can perceive better than our limited un- 
derstanding enables us to perceive, both the beauty of created 
things, and the goodness and beauty of their Creator. Hence 
heaven is always resounding with their praises, as St. John tells 
tsin the Apocalypse (Ch. v), and these praises are the expression 
of their boundless love. 


They love God also for the same reason more than we can love 
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Him, having received still greater benefits from Him and being 
more closely united with Him. They surpass us in wisdom and 
power, but these are gifts bestowed upon them by God; having 
successfully endured the test applied to them, they enjoy the bea- 
tific vision without interruption, and know that they are united 
with Him for all eternity and will be led on by Him from knowl. 
edge to knowledge, and from bliss to bliss. ‘They shall be in- 
ebriated with the glory of thy house, and thou shalt make them 
drink of the torrent of thy pleasure” (Ps., xxxv, 9). Hence they 
are completely filled with love of God, and this love is the motive 
of all their activity. 


Can there be anything beyond this? Can a still greater love 
exist? Yes, indeed, the love of the Sacred Heart. If love of God 
proceeds from knowledge of Him, how great must be our Lord’s 
love of His Heavenly Father! His knowledge of God is not im- 
perfect, for it is not derived, as ours is, indirectly from the beauty 
and goodness of things perceptible to our senses and our own in- 
tellect; He does not know Him merely as the angels do, though 
their knowledge far surpasses ours, but He has known God from 
the beginning, having always, as Son of God, enjoyed the beatific 
vision, and because His Heart is the Heart of the Second Person 
of the most blessed Trinity. 


The boundless love of God, felt by the Sacred Heart, was re- 
vealed in our Lord’s life of self-sacrifice on earth. This inde- 
scribable love found its fullest expression when our Lord died on 
the Cross, accepting this death freely in order to restore to His 
heavenly Father the honor of which sin had deprived Him. “I 
have glorified Thee on earth,” said our Lord not long before 
His death, “I have finished the work which Thou gavest me to 
do” (John, xvii, 4). 


Every action performed by our Lord on earth, every step that 
He took, every word that He spoke, was motived by His love of 
His heavenly Father. As He says: “Therefore doth the Father 
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love Me, because I lay down My life that I may take it again. No 
man taketh it away from Me, but I lay it down of Myself, and 
[have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it up again. 
This commandment have I received of My Father” (John, x, 17, 
18). His Heart was so inflamed with love as to be at last con- 
sumed by it, as a holocaust on the altar of the Cross. He shud- 
dered with fear on the Mount of Olives, and prayed: ‘Father, 
“if Thou wilt, remove this chalice from Me.” But the fire of 
love, which moved His Heart so much that His Sacred Blood 
fowed from His Face and from every part of His Body, de- 
manded the sacrifice of His Will, and He added to His touching 
prayer the words: “but yet not My will, but Thine be done” 
(Luke, xxii, 42). Sufferings of all kinds followed in rapid suc- 
cession, the betrayal of Judas, the flight of the Apostles, the sen- 
tence of the unjust judges, the cruelty of the executioners, the 
scorn and ridicule of His enemies; yet the love of His Heart 
burned on, and the flame shone brighter as a sacrifice to His 
Father. It was His will to appear to be forsaken even by this 
Father, in order that thus the sacrifice might be rendered more 
complete. All sensible consolation had failed Him when at the 
ninth hour He cried : “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?” (Matt., xxvii, 46). The hour of death arrived, and once 
more He cried with a loud voice: “Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend My spirit’; and saying this He gave up the ghost (Luke, 
xxiii, 46). 

If we stand near a fire, we are sure to be warmed by it, and, in 
the same way, if, as faithful Christians, we draw near in medita- 
tion to the furnace of Christ’s love, our hearts must also glow 


with love of His and our Father. Jesus taught us to pray, say- 
ing: “Our Father, ... hallowed be Thy Name.” He could say: 
“The zeal of Thy house hath eaten me up” (Ps., Ixviii, 10), may 
this zeal consume us, too, that we may work for Thine honor. 
“Thy kingdom come,” the kingdom that Jesus struggled to wrest 
from Satan and hell. “Thy will be done on earth, as it is in © 
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heaven” ; as it was done by Jesus, and with the same pure inten- 
tion and the same zeal for Thine honor, may it be done by us, 
We pray thus as we kneel before the Sacred Heart, concealed in 
the Blessed Sacrament. May its fervent love melt the ice that 
surrounds our selfish, sinful hearts, may it inflame them, cold and 
indifferent as they are, with glowing ardor, so that we may really 
mean what we say, when we sing: “To Jesus’ Heart, all burning, 
with fervent love of men, my heart with fondest yearning, shall 
raise its joyful strain.” 





CONFERENCES FOR YOUNG MEN 


THE SOLDIER OF JESUS CHRIST 
BY THE REV. H. C. HENGELL 


XI. THE SoLpier’s SOLEMN SALUTE 


Before our entrance into the great war, there were well-mean- 
ing but impractical theorists, like former Secretary of State, Mr. 
W. J. Bryan, who refused to heed the old and wise advise, “In 
time of peace, prepare for war.” Mr. Bryan is reported to have 
gone so far as to boast that this country could raise and arm a 
million soldiers between sunrise and sunset of a single day. Thus 
he and many other pacifists opposed a program of preparedness _ 
for America, the lack of which has cost the country dear. 


We now know from bitter experience, especially from the trials 
and hardships of the winter of 1918, that it takes time to get 
troops ready for war. Our government did remarkably well in 
accomplishing so much in one year after the declaration of war, 
but it took many anxious months of most intensive drill to get 
American soldiers ready for actual fighting on the Western Front. 
Our soldiers required many days of physical exercise in army 
cantonments before they were considered to be even passably fit 
for the rigors and discipline of actual warfare. 


In a similar manner the Soldier of Jesus Christ must subject 
himself to daily drill and exercise before he may hope to fight 
with even reasonable success against the world, the flesh and the 
devil. Each day is important to him. He must follow faithfully 
the round of drill and duties. A single day’s neglect may later 
cost him the decisive victory that is crowned in heaven. 


By daily drill the soldier learns how to fulfill his various duties 
without their conflicting with one another. He learns how to do 
them well and expeditiously, and yet without that haste which 
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makes for less speed in the end. In short, his duties become q 
habit insuring order and endurance. 

The Christian soldier must also be guided by order in the per. 
formance of his daily duties. The Apostle, St. Paul (1. Cor, 
xiv, 40), admonishes him, “Let all things be done according to 
order.” Much depends upon his making a good beginning every 
day. “A good beginning is half the work.” It encourages him 
to continue well all day. It brings God’s blessing upon the day 
and contributes much towards a good ending. 

“Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes. 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees its close. 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.” 

After all, the life of the greatest soldier of Jesus Christ, of the 
greatest saint, is made up of simple days well begun and well 
spent. Too few Christians realize that, to be great in the sight of 
God, they need but fulfill with good intent their round of simple, 
daily duties. 

As soon as he awakes in the morning the Soldier of Jesus 
Christ should salute his highest officer with the sign of the Cross 
and say with heart and soul, “My Jesus, all for Thee, all for 
Thee.” It will be easy to acquire this habit, and once acquired it 
should be cherished and practised throughout life. Simple and 
easy as it is, it cannot fail to have a most profound effect. He 
thus offers Jesus his heart, with all its affections and aspirations, 
to be guarded against sin, to be made more holy by grace, to be 
protected against earthly and sinful love. He thus offers Jesus 
his soul and its wonderful faculties : his memory to recall mercies 
and favors of the past, his intellect to realize the love and goot- 
ness of God, his will to be joined with God’s holy will; in short, 
he unites himself with Jesus praying in the Garden of Olives, 
“Father, not my will, but Thine be done.” 
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The great salute to the Highest Officer in command of the 
Army of Jesus Christ, an army consisting of three immense divi- 


sions, the Church, triumphant in heaven, waiting in purgatory, 
and fighting on earth, is the sign of the Cross. It is most fitting 
that this salute should be given to Jesus Christ and through Him 
to the Holy Trinity at the first moment of consciousness after 
sleep. A few thoughts on its meaning and dignity will make that 


very evident. 

The sign of the Cross has been the great Christian salute from 
the days of the Apostles. It is more than probable that our Lord 
Himself taught it to them. The priest offers this salute about 
fifty times when he offers Mass and many times when he recites 
the official prayers of the Church during the Divine Office to 
which he is strictly bound every day. The sign of the Cross is 
used in all blessings by bishops and priests and in the administra- 
tions of the Sacraments. It is used fourteen times in solemn 
Baptism and seventeen times in Extreme Unction. It is used on 
everything blessed for the service of God, such as altars, chalices, 
vestments, candles, and holy water. The Catholic people use the 
sign of the Cross constantly, beginning and ending prayer, aris- 
ing and retiring, before and after meals, and in all dangers of 
soul and body. 

To study the sign of the Cross and its use in the history and 
the devotions of the Church is in itself enough to convince any 
intelligent Protestant that he should return to the one and only 
Church established by Jesus Christ. Archbishop Keane of Du- 
buque once told me that, after having offered prayers at the 
Democratic National Convention at Denver several years ago, 
opening it and closing it with the sign of the Cross, he was asked 
by a puzzled Protestant minister what lodge sign he used to 
which so many Catholic delegates had responded. The question, 
put by a Protestant minister, is typical of the ignorance of the 
average non-Catholic regarding the oldest and most widely used 
devotions and practises of the Catholic Church. They do not 
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even seem to know that the sign of the Cross is the distinctive 
and historic salute of Catholics to their Highest Officer, Jesus 
Christ. 


So-called High Church Episcopalians are now beginning to 
counterfeit this salute and other liturgical salutes of the Catholic 
Church. They would have the shadow but not the substance of 
the Catholic faith. Imitating Catholic ceremonial, they refuse 
submission to the Catholic authority established by Jesus Christ, 
but that is precisely the issue; Authority versus Private Judg- 
ment in the interpretation of Christian faith. If men can have 
Christian faith on their own terms and at their own evaluation 
and interpretation, then indeed pagans and atheists, as well as 
Christian Scientists and Episcopalians, may call themselves Chris- 
tians. In that case the term Christian means only what the 
speaker wishes it to mean; that is to say, precisely nothing. 


Beginning the day with the sign of the Cross, the great salute 


to the Commander-in-Chief, Jesus Christ, the Catholic recognizes 
Christianity as something organized. Christianity is neither a 
democracy nor an autocracy but a theocracy administered through 
the Divine corporation, the Catholic and Apostolic Church, char- 
tered by Jesus Christ Himself. 





CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. THOMAS M. SCHWERTNER, O.P. 


XI. THE MEANING OF THE NAME OF JESUS 


Dear Brethren :—When the Angel, bearing the good news of 
the forthcoming Incarnation, appeared to the lowly maiden of 
Nazareth, he made known to her the name the Child was to be 
called. To St. Joseph also the Archangel Gabriel announced that 
the Child to be born of the Virgin Mary was to be called “Jesus,” 
because He was to redeem His people from their sins. By these 
words he made known the purpose of His coming. The contem- 
poraries of the Messias, and men of all succeeding generations, 
might call Him by all manner of names—Emanuel, the Just One, 
the Prince of Peace—signifying one or other of the offices which 
He performed in the world with regard to mankind. But His 
“Father’s business,’ which He came into the world to do, was to 
blot out the handwriting that was on the wall against us, to open 
the gates of heaven closed to us by sin, to restore the friendship 
with God which had been broken by our first parents in the Gar- 
den. Hence, we may take it for granted that when the Father 
announced to the Virgin of Nazareth the name of the coming 
Messias, He would choose that which clearly described what was 
to be His mission in the world. It was Infinite Wisdom itself 
which chose the Name of Jesus, and, as the Angel assures us, it 
was imposed upon Him because He was to be the Redeemer of 
men. 

We know from St. Matthew (i, 21) that the name “Jesus” in 
the Hebrew language means “Saviour.” From the Old Testa- 
ment we are aware that this name was borne by various men who 
at one time or another averted from the children of Israel dan- 
gers of a temporal kind. These men were prototypes foreshadow- 
ing the supernal offices of the coming Messias with regard to 


the human race. Christ did, indeed, save mankind from many 
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temporal ills. During His life on earth He cured the halt, the 
lame and the blind, and even brought the dead to life. Working 
as he does through His Apostles and priests until the end of 
time, He has through every age of the Church wrought miracles 
for the social betterment of the world. It was the Church, 
through her priesthood and monastic orders, that made Europea 
habitable place during the centuries following the fall of the 
Roman Empire, reclaiming all those relics of civilization which 
seemed doomed to destruction. It was Christ, working through 
His missionaries, who taught the nomadic tribes of Europe and 
other continents the arts of peace and the formula of stable 
government. There is not an economic or social phase of life 
which has not been benefited by her benign influence. Hence it 
is true to say that Christ, through His Church, has contributed 
materially to the temporal well-being of the world and its teem- 
ing millions. But this social reformation was not what the Angel 
had in mind when he announced to Joseph that Christ was to be 
the Saviour. The arts of peace and civilization are, as it were, 
only a by-product of the central teaching of the Church. They 
are the “hundredfold even in this world” which St. Matthew as- 
sures us the Master will give to all who accept His word. The 
salvific mission of Christ to which Gabriel referred was the spir- 
itual regeneration of the world. Hence, the Name Jesus will 
always be held in loving remembrance by those who, realizing 
the deep degradation of the world before the coming of the 
Redeemer, have eyes to see the change wrought in it by His life 
and preaching. 

How, then, did our Blessed Saviour fulfill the office implied 
by the Name of Jesus—Saviour? First of all, He offered Him- 
self to the Almighty Father as a victim for man’s redemption. 
Thousands of years before, in the very twilight of history, man, 
after having enjoyed close intimacy with his Creator, fell away 
from grace in an hour of weakness. By an act of rebellion 
against God he had, so to say, hung up a dark, impenetrable cur- 
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tain between himself and God. He could no longer look upon 
Him as in the hours of friendship, when the Almighty spoke to 
him face to face. By his disobedience he had made himself a 
stranger, a slave. He depended for all good things in nature 
and grace upon the bounteous hand of the Creator, but having 
turned upon Him, man did not feel that he could commune with 
Him on terms of friendship. True, he was always sure of a 
merciful reception when, acknowledging his fault, he returned 
with a contrite heart to the feet of the Father. But however 
rigorous his penance, however whole-hearted his sacrifice, he 
could not expiate fully the sin which had been committed against 
the Divine Majesty. In order, therefore, to restore man to his 
original state of friendship with God, it was necessary that an 
infinite atonement be made for an infinite offence offered an in- 
finite Being. If man was to be redeemed, to be “bought back 
with a price,” that price had to be infinite in its value. There- 
fore it was that when Jesus came into the world, when He poured 
forth every drop of His precious Blood on the Cross, it was to 
satisfy for the sin committed in Eden—a sin which like an evil 
weed had multiplied itself with damnable fecundity throughout 
the world. The Eternal Father was well pleased with the offer- 
ing of His Divine Son, and in view of His passion and death 
restored man to the high estate from which he had fallen. 

Whenever, therefore, we pronounce the Name of Jesus, we 
pronounce the Name of Him to whom we owe the deepest debt 
of gratitude. To us He is more than friend, for He went to the 
utter lengths of love to snatch us from the burning. He is more 
to us than the most loving father or mother, because He gave to 
our souls that supernatural life of grace by which alone they can 
be made pleasing in the sight of God. He is, indeed, our God, 
equal in all things to the Father and the Holy Ghost; but over 
and above this He is our Saviour, having reclaimed us from the 
spiritual misery into which we had fallen, having restored to us 
the spiritual life which we had lost, having supplied to us the 
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healthy air in which alone our souls can breathe and thrive super- 
naturally. Rightly, therefore, do we bow our heads at the men. 
tion of this Name; rightly do our hearts swell with gratitude at 
its mere mention; rightly do we delight in honoring it, for no 
one has so befriended us in our need, has so succored us in our 
want, has gone out of his way so far to bring us back from the 
land of captivity into which we had been led! 

The Name of Jesus, therefore, stands for power. It was by 
the power of His divine nature that Christ broke the dominion of 
Satan over us. It was by the power of His Name that He put 
him to flight. It was the might of this Name which unlocked the 
gates of heaven for us. It is the Name which stands for all that 
supernatural help without which we would surely perish. 

In His own day our Blessed Saviour performed many miracles 
in the temporal order, but these are only types or shadows, so to 
say, of the miracles which He performs through His Name in 
the spiritual order when the soul is baptized, when the soul is 
washed from sin, and when the soul is fortified for all the battles 
of life and death. It is in the Name of Jesus that the Sacraments 
of the Church are dispensed, that the blessings of the Church are 
called down upon us, that the Church herself offers up all her 
liturgical prayers. If the Church is nothing else than a continua- 
tion throughout the ages of the Incarnation and all that the In- 
carnation stands for, then all who share in the advantages of the 
Incarnation must hold this Name in deepest reverence. It is for 
this reason that those who are the staunchest and most whole- 
hearted Catholics are also the most reverent worshipers of the 
Holy Name. The more fully we share in the fruits of the Incar- 
nation, the more convinced we become of the power of that Name 
by which our sins were washed away. Verily, as the Angel fore- 
told, the Lord has delivered His people from their sins, and those 
whe have been redeemed cannot without criminal neglect fail to 
remember Him in whose Name alone there is salvation. 

In the next place, the Name of Jesus is a name of love. The 
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whole Incarnation is one romance of divine love. The passion 
and death of our Blessed Saviour present to us the wildest, most 
romantic exhibition of love which this world has ever seen. Only 
a God with infinite capacity to love could have given us such a 
sheer demonstration of love. Whenever we remember that the 
Name of Jesus stands for the Name of our Saviour, the fact is 
burned in upon our minds that He is the author of our salvation. 
Had He not loved us, and loved us to the end, we would still be 
sitting in the outer darkness of unbelief, wincing under the dis- 
pleasure of the Eternal Father. Now, however, that we have 
been presented to Him through Jesus Christ our Lord, we feel 
and know that we are “no more strangers and foreigners” but 
“fellow citizens with the Saints.” 

The fatherhood of God is no longer, as far as we are con- 
cerned, a mere figure of speech. Our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
His blood, has made us acceptable in the eyes of His Heavenly 
Father. In order to make us more pleasing in His sight He 
became, as St. Paul tells us, our “elder brother,” so that, belong- 
ing so to say to His family, we might confidently expect all good 
things from the hand of the Father in Heaven. And just because 
we belong to His family it was not without significance that the 
Jews, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles, called the followers 
of the Master at Antioch, Christians. For those who accepted 
His teaching and followed the norms of conduct He laid down 
had put on Christ, so that, with His Apostles, they might truly 
call themselves “other Christs.” 

Therefore, Holy Name men are not only afraid to outrage the 


Name of Jesus because it is a name of power, but, ensouled with 
a deep love for it, they will ever make it a point to pronounce it 
with respect and veneration. Just as no normal man would think 
of dragging the name of his wife or sister in the mud, so we who 
are Christians, and therefore followers of Christ, will never drag 
the Name of Jesus in the mud, or allow those over whom we have 
any control whatever to befoul it in a spirit of wanton profanity. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XXXV. THE EArty TRAINING OF St. Monica 


Whereas the saintly grandmother of Monica was using her en- 
deavor to instil in the tender heart of her grandchild a wonderful 
love for God and zeal for the salvation of her soul, the saintly old 
servant was assisting her by training the child in the practical 
application of the teachings of the other. 

A physician is not made by simply giving a man a set of surgical 
tools and a set of medical books. Years and years of training, of 
application, are required to make one proficient in this or any other 
profession, even in a trade. 

And this holds true in child training. It requires efforts and 
hard work, both on part of those who train the children, as well 
as on part of the children themselves. That old and tried servant 
in the home of Monica understood this to perfection. 


She was charged with the training of the child, and she made 
it a point to undertake the training as it ought to be done. No 
doubt she remembered the excellent training she had received when 
she was a child and she followed the same method. And it appears 
that hers must have been a very rigorous and thorough training, 
for her system with Monica was rather severe. 

It was really a training. She had in mind the future years of 
the little girl given in her charge, and she knew human frailty 
and the temptations that beset girls, and for that matter all of us. 

According to her opinion the child was best to be educated by 
means of training the will. 

It is doubtful whether the good old soul was able to read of 
write; but, of one thing we may be sure, and that is she knew 
the importance of the will. She realized that the mind must be 
trained, but also that the training of the will must keep pace with 
mental growth, or there will be an improper mental growth, all 
mind and no will. That is exactly the reason why so many of 
our brilliant men go wrong. They have no power of will to keep 
the mind in check, no power of will to control the cravings of a 
sinful nature, and so they become the prey of passion and prejudice. 
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A brilliant mind combined with a properly trained and strong will 
constitue the making of the great and good man. A brilliant mind 
with a weak or unrighteous will are the making of a great scoundrel. 

The old servant was severe, according to our way of thinking; 
but, after all, her way is the right way. 

To give you an idea of the severe training which little Monica 
underwent let me mention that she was forbidden to even take a 
drink of water outside of mealtime. Why this? 

It was done for no other purpose than to strengthen the will-power 
of the child. No doubt the girl would get thirsty; but the old 
servant was relentless. She would tell the girl how our dear Lord 
thirsted on the Cross, how the poor martyrs thirsted in prison. 
And the martyrs might have had all the drink they needed, had 
they bowed their will to the demands of the world. But the 
martyrs rather died of hunger and thirst than to give up their 
faith. They had a strong will, she would tell the girl, and so must 
you have a good and strong will, for you never know what trials 
God may have in store for you. And so the little girl would go 
without drink between meals, and without eating between meals, 
just to show that she was willing to do the same as the martyrs 
did, and do it for the same reason, namely, for the love of God. 

If she had pain, the old servant would tell little Monica how 
much the martyrs suffered for God. Little Monica would be shown 
the cross and be reminded what sufferings our dear Saviour bore 
for us. Such instructions would make the little girl feel ashamed 
to show her weakness, and she would make up her will to suffer 
any pain for the love of God. 

The little faults of which a child may become guilty were shown 
to Monica in all the consequences that might easily follow. She 
was shown that, while though a wrong action may be only slight, 
even indifferent, in the beginning, it may not remain so in con- 
stant repetition. A slight imperfection may in course of time grow 
into a venial sin, a venial sin may in course of time grow into a 
mortal sin, and that may mean the loss of the soul. So the little 
saint was warned and kept from small faults, from imperfections, 
and from dangers that may lead to mortal sin and to the loss of 
salvation. 

This gives you, mothers, an idea of the training to which the 
little saint was subjected. | 
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Some may ask why one should be so severe with an innocent 
little child. 

To that question I may reply by asking another question. 

What is more severe upon the child: a severe training, or the 
severe penalties that will befall the child for time and eternity, if 
the child should go wrong for lack of proper training? 

Training there must be for success in any vocation. Why, even 
a burglar needs training to be successful. 

As long as a child must have training, why not have it of the 
kind that will benefit him for time and eternity. 

The secret of success in training good children consists in 
strengthening the power of the will, to keep pace with the growth 
and development of the mind. 

Our modern educators neglect the training of the will. 

To take ourselves, for example, we see that our will is constantly 
called upon to forbid to our mind and to our senses some enjoy- 
ments they crave. This places a severe task upon the strength of 
our will. 

Where are we to get that strength? Apart from the grace of 
God, this strength must have been obtained by training, by practice. 
We must be strong enough to deny ourselves even lawful pleasures. 
And not until we practice denial shall we be strong enough to with- 
stand temptation to sin. 

Do you now understand the wisdom of the faithful old servant? 
She made the little girl strong in will by renouncing lawful things, 
and when tempted to unlawful pleasures in thoughts, words or 
deeds, her will had become strong enough to resist. 

A child trained to deny himself even lawful things will have 
little difficulty in staying away from unlawful pleasures. The child 
that can go hungry or thirsty for love of God will not submit to a 
temptation to steal. The child trained to love work will not become 
the victim of sloth. 

The proper training of the will, along with the training of the 
mind, is the secret of a successful education. 
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SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


THE COMMANDMENTS OF THE CHURCH 


43. CovETOUSNESS 


Covetousness is an overweening desire to get and keep other 
people’s property, and not to part with anything, however trifling, 
unless it is absolutely necessary. The goods may be acquired by 
fair or by foul, unjust and contemptible means, but if their acquisi- 
tion is the object of sinful desires, covetousness is present. A 
covetous man wishes for money, simply for its own sake, not be- 
cause he needs it. He tries in every way to get it, and has recourse 
frequently to injustice, cunning, fraud, perjury, violence and cruelty. 
He has a sinful affection for his property, since he loves it above 
God and himself, thus making it an idol, for which reason covetous- 
ness is rightly called idolatry. Our Divine Saviour tells us that no 
one can serve God and Mammon, and the covetous man prefers 
Mammon. God wishes us to use temporal goods in order to acquire 
those that are eternal, but the covetous would rather bury their 
money than make a proper use of it. They trust far more to their 
own shrewdness and wealth than to God’s Providence, goodness and 
help; they think, if they do not actually say: “A man lives on what 
he has, not on his reliance upon God, who does not work miracles 
on his behalf.” If ever they lose their money, they are in despair, 
and know not which way to turn. Their folly is quite incompre- 
hensible; they regard money as the sole means of happiness, and 
are zealous in making it. They dread poverty more than anything 
else, and whenever they add to their hoard, they flatter themselves 
that they have put another barrier between themselves and want; 
yet, however rich they become, they never lose sight of the pos- 
sibility of being reduced to poverty, and so they can never make 
up their minds to spend anything on their own gratification, and 
in this way their fear of want prevents them from enjoying the 
wealth accumulated with such industry, and they are finally only 
the caretakers of their riches. The longer they live, the more do 
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they cling to their possessions, and even when lying on their death- 
bed, they scheme how to increase them, and die at last after toiling 
to acquire what they have never enjoyed. 

A covetous man generally tries to gloss over his hideous vice, and 
says: “I have a large establishment, and must look after my 
property,” or: “I do not intend to throw money away,” or: “It 
behooves us to be economical,” and so on. Say what he will, how- 
ever, he cannot hide his covetousness. 

The best way of avoiding this horrible vice is often to consider 
how much a covetous man sins against God, himself and his fellow- 
men. Remember that worldly possessions are valuable only as means 
of securing treasures in heaven; we can carry nothing with us to 
the next world except such merit as we earn by our good works, 
God can take away our earthly goods and restore them to us, as 
He sees fit. Let us use what we have in doing works of charity, 
and then covetousness will never take root in our hearts and bring 
us to destruction. Amen. 


44. Lust 


Although I spoke to you on the subject of lust, when dealing with 
the Commandments, it may not be superfluous to refer to it again, 
since it is one of the seven deadly sins, that we are now discussing. 
No commandment is so frequently broken as the sixth, in fact, some 
people have ceased to regard lust as a sin, and this fact renders it 
doubly necessary for me to convince you that it is undoubtedly a 
sin, and indeed a very grievous one, I need only remind you how 
God said on Sinai: “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” and how the 
Israelites were ordered to put adulterers to death. Our divine Lord 
and His Apostles emphatically condemned impurity and adultery. 
He said: “From the heart come forth evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts” (Matt. xv, 19). St. Paul writes: 
“This is the will of God, your sanctification ; that you should abstain 
from fornication; That every one of you should know how to 
possess his vessel in sanctification and honor: Not in the passion 
of lust, like the gentiles that know not God” (1. Thess., iv, 35). 
“But fornication, and all uncleanness, or covetousness, let it not 
so much as be named among you, as becometh saints: Or obscenity, 
or foolish talking, or scurrility,.... For know you this and 
understand, that no fornicator, or unclean, or covetous person hath 
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inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God. Let no man 
deceive you with vain words” (Ephes., v, 3-6). St. Peter too in 
his second Epistle warns his converts against uncleanness, and re- 
minds them of the punishment inflicted upon the people of Sodom 
and Gomorrah for their vices. St. John speaks of concupiscence 
of the flesh as one of the three great sources of evil in the world. 
The Catholic Church has always taught that fornication was a mortal 
sin, and when it was committed by unmarried people, a_ public 
penance of 5 years was imposed; in the case of married persons, 
the penance lasted 15 years. 


We have seen how unchastity is condemned by Christ and the 
apostles, and it seems incredible that nevertheless some persons main- 
tain it to be quite a trifling fault, and not a sin at all. They do this 
because they have often sinned in this respect, and wish to quiet the 
voice of conscience, to justify themselves in the sight of others, and 
to escape being numbered amongst notorious offenders, in order to 
be able to continue their vicious life. Whoever maintains that 
fornications and adultery are not sins, contradicts Christ, the Eternal 
Truth, and His apostles, and has, therefore, ceased to be a Christian. 
He is in great danger of eternal damnation, since, so long as he 
adheres to this pernicious belief, he will not be converted. Let us 
now consider what is forbidden by God in the Sixth Commandment 
in addition to adultery. It forbids every kind of impurity, and all 
that might easily give rise to it, such as impure thoughts and desires, 
immodest conversations and songs, coarse jests and wanton glances. 
As soon as the years of childhood are over, we are liable, often 
through no fault of our own, to many kinds of impure thoughts. 
Ifa person cannot prevent these thoughts, but detests them, and does 
his best to banish them from his mind, they are not sinful; in fact 
they may be a cause of merit to him, if he resists them. But if he 
delights in them, they are sinful, because his will consents to them. 
Evil thoughts give rise to evil desires, to a wish really to commit 
the sinful act; and this wish is in God’s sight as great a sin as the 
act itself. Let us therefore keep a watch over our thoughts, and 
resist evil with all our might. Impure thoughts generally lead to 
impure conversations, and the very fact of speaking or singing about 
impure things, betrays delight in them. Such words and songs 
awaken evil thoughts and desires in those who hear them; their 
sense of shame is destroyed, and they are incited to sinful actions. 
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This is especially the case with young people. St. Paul says, that 
“evil communications corrupt good manners” (1. Cor., xv, 33), and 
gradually men grow accustomed to wicked words and songs, and 
regard as an innocent jest what God has strictly condemned under 
pain of everlasting punishment. Beware, my Brethren, of impure 
conversations ; never consent to them yourselves, and never tolerate 
them in others. Avoid the company of those who indulge in them, 
and refrain from laughing at or applauding them; lose no op- 
portunity of showing your disapproval and disgust at obscenity, 
Coarse jests and licentious glances should be carefully shunned, 
since they give rise to impure thoughts and desires, which in their 
turn lead to sinful actions. What begins with fun, is often carried 
much too far. St. Paul warns the Ephesians against foolish talking 
or scurrility as unseemingly, and offensive to God. 


Impurity is a frequent result of drunkenness, which makes a 
man incapable of reflection or self-control, so that he commits the 
most horrible sins when he is intoxicated. This is another vice 
against which St. Paul cautions his converts. Idleness is another 
cause of impurity, as indeed it is of all vices. When anyone has 
nothing to do, all sorts of evil thoughts arise in his mind, just as 
pestilential vapors and unpleasant insects rise from stagnant water. 
Whilst he is usefully employed, he thinks of his work, and bad 
thoughts do not as a rule torment those who are wearied with 
honest labor. 

You see, my Brethren, that impurity is a grievous sin; be on your 
guard against it, and you will avoid many evils of mind and body. 
Amen. 


45. Envy 


Envy shows itself in annoyance at another’s prosperity and joy at 
his misfortune, and every one is envious who hates his neighbor 
for being happier than himself, whether it be that the other has 
more of this world’s goods, or enjoys higher reputation, or is et 
dowed with greater talents and powers, and nothing gives ai 
envious man more satisfaction than to see disaster, shame and loss 
fall upon his hated rival. Envy is a hideous vice both in its origin 
and its outward manifestation ; it proceeds either from base covetous- 
ness or from exaggerated pride. A man would not begrudge others 
their happiness, unless covetousness made him desire to possess 
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what they enjoy, or pride led him to undervalue their merits and 
overestimate his own. It is a clear case of an evil tree bearing evil 
fruit. It is impossible to overlook the hideous character of envy. 
We come across people who confess that they give way to feelings 
of pride, hatred, anger, vindictiveness, etc., but very seldom do we 
find anyone willing to acknowledge that he is envious. He is so 
thoroughly convinced that this vice is shameful, that he tries to 
conceal its very existence even from himself. He may well feel 
ashamed of envy, for it is inexcusable as well as hideous, and checks 
all the kindly impulses of nature, which prompts us to sympathize 
with those around us, sharing their joys and sorrows. Envy destroys 
all sympathy, and to an envious man his neighbor’s happiness is a 
source of annoyance, not of satisfaction, whilst he gloats over the 
misfortunes, sorrows and sufferings of others. It is disgraceful for 
any man thus to be false to his own nature, and to cast aside his 
humanity. Besides being shameful, envy is also exceedingly foolish, 
for is it not the height of folly to be vexed and grieved at what 
does not in the least concern us, and cannot be altered? Is it not 
folly to rejoice over what does us no good, and to gloat over things 
from which we can derive no advantage? An envious man shows 
himself a fool in begrudging others their prosperity and in delighting 
at their misfortune. Philosophers of old were right in describing 
envy in most contemptuous and bitter terms, for this vice is a dis- 
grace to humanity. Far more shameful is it for one who professes 
Christianity, which inculcates charity, bids us promote the welfare 
of others, and protect them from disaster; it commands us to love 
our neighbors as ourselves, and tells us that charity thinketh no 
evil and envieth not. Every Christian professes to be the follower 
of One who went about doing good, spreading happiness and sav- 
ing men from misery. Envy is then a hideous vice, dishonorable to 
the dignity of mankind, and bringing shame upon our Christian 
profession, and it is amazing that so many people yield to it. Every 
one is envious who resents another’s success, dislikes hearing another 
praised, and takes offence at every privilege that another enjoys. 
Every one is envious who is annoyed with his neighbors for being 
happy and contented, and who is pleased when they feel pain and 
sorrow. If only we fully realized the foul and shameful character 
of this degrading vice, we should perceive the necessity of making 
a firm resolution never to give way to it. If it could be once and 
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for all banished from human society, all its disastrous consequences 
would disappear, whereas now we see them plainly in the case both 
of the envious man himself and of those whom he envies. Envy 
is a canker, poisoning both the body and soul of its victims, and 
the envious seldom look well or happy. They are tormented and 
impelled to wreak vengeance on every one who seems more pros- 
perous than themselves; they do not shrink from slander and de- 
traction, they undermine their neighbor’s domestic happiness by 
sowing seeds of discord in his family, and thus they tear asunder 
the most sacred bonds, and even venture to lay violent hands on 
his life and property. A man possessed by a spirit of envy hates 
others and desires their downfall, and hence he yields without scruple 
to calumny, greed and murder. 


When the rulers of a nation allow themselves to be influenced by 
envy, incalculable harm results, for justice is trodden under foot, 
the innocent are oppressed, truth is disregarded, and upright citizens 
are viewed with suspicion, as soon as their superiors begin to envy 
them, and seek to remove them from prominent positions. In this 
way monarchs and states are injured, and, where the great and 
powerful envy one another, war with all its attendant horrors and 
miseries follows. This is not exaggerated language, but literal 
truth, my Brethren. Envy drove Cain to kill his brother and render 
himself an outcast. Envy overthrew the domestic happiness of 
Urias, and the same vice reduced David to the level of an adulterer 
and murderer. Jacob was afflicted in his old age by the quarrels 
among his sons, who envied Joseph his father’s affection. Envy 
led Core, Dathan and Abiron to stir up rebellion in Israel. Envy 
on the part of the high priests and Pharisees caused them to com- 
pass the death of Jesus Christ. Satan’s envy of man’s happiness 
impelled him to bring sin and misery upon the whole human race. 
If we calmly survey the present state of the world, we shall 
have no difficulty in detecting the havoc wrought by envy. We 
must all know individuals and households, once prosperous and 
contended, who can ascribe their actual calamities to this cause. 
Many unjust verdicts and much fraud and deception are due 
to envy; the innocent are oppressed and the honest are ruined be 
cause this shameful vice influences so many in beth public and 
private life. / 

Let us be on our guard against this horrible sin, and do out 
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best, as human beings and as Christians, to resist all temptation 
to envy our neighbors for their prosperity or to rejoice over their 
misery; let us rather sympathize with them in their joys and 
sorrows. Envy is so mean and dishonorable that common sense, 
religion, humanity and Christianity all alike condemn it, and urge 
ys to avoid it. It injures ourselves and those whom we envy, and 
for our own sake and theirs we ought to extirpate the evil that 
has such calamitous results, and never allow it to take root in our 
hearts. Let us resolve to-day never to give way in future to 
this abominable sin, and may God bless us, and give us His grace, 
that will uproot all tendency to envy, and fill us with the spirit of 
true charity. Amen. 


46. GLUTTONY 


Overeating is a common fault among the young, and many 
parents fancy that it would be unkind not to give their children 
something to eat whenever they choose to ask for it. Children, 
we are told, want to eat all day long, and that is true when once 
the habit is formed, but they eat from habit, not from hunger. 
Nature does not require us to be continually eating, for we do 
not live in order to eat, but we eat in order to support life. Animals 
stop eating when their hunger is appeased, and surely you do not 
wish your children to be lower than the cattle! I should excuse 
their overeating as due to your unwise affection, if only its results 
were less harmful. But what will become of your children if 
this bad habit is not cured? You cannot keep them always at 
home, and when they grow up, they will have to go out into the 
world to earn their own living. Probably they will have enough 
to eat, but not too much, and if they have always been pampered 
at home, they will either throw up their work because they are 
discontented, or they will contrive to gratify their craving for 
more food by unlawful means and theft. No employers will keep 
such persons in his service, and should ever a time of real want 
occur, what would become of them? They would suffer far more 
than others, being accustomed to eat more than they require. More- 
over, greedy children are liable to many diseases, that often prove 
incurable. You know that if you overfeed a horse, he will suffer ; 
how much more will a child suffer, who is not so strong? If you 
put too much manure on a field, the good seed is choked; in the 
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same way too much food ruins a child’s health, and makes him 
lazy, and idleness lies at the root of all vices. Hence a glutton is 
as a rule wicked and vicious, whilst a moderate eater is generally 
respectable. 


God gives us food for the support of life, and it is disgraceful for 
a Christian to misuse God’s gift, and make it a means of ruining 
himself, body and soul. A man who does this, displays less sense 
than the beast, and shows that his sole delight is to satisfy his ap- 
petite. St. Paul bids us eat and drink to the glory of God, but it is 
impossible to honor Him by eating or drinking to excess. 


Grown-up people are apt to drink more than is good for them, 
and this is more disastrous than overeating, since it robs them of 
their reason and sometimes of their senses. A drunkard ceases to 
be a human being, and becomes incapable of all rational employ- 
ment. What can you expect of a man who is never sober? He 
neglects his wife and children, and spends on drink the money 
needed for their support; he loses his work, and plunges himself 
and his family into poverty; he sets a bad example to others, and 
is unable to do anything good. Drunkenness leads to deeds of 
violence, quarrels and murders, and when a man is tipsy, he does 
things that he would avoid when sober. How dreadful it is for 
him to die intoxicated! and yet it frequently happens that men are 
killed in drunken brawls. What will be their awakening in eternity? 
What sentence will be pronounced upon those who die impenitent, 
unprepared, and, by their own fault, unconscious? No reasonable 
person can think of such things without conceiving an intense horror 
of drunkenness. If you watch a drunkard, you will see him stagger- 
ing along, the laughing-stock of all who come in his way. His 
limbs are not under his control, he can hardly speak, he has degraded 
himself and is using God’s gifts for his ruin in time and in eternity. 
—And when is drunkennes most prevalent? Unhappily on Sundays . 
and holydays, when a Christian ought to take thought for his eternal 
salvation, because during the week he is engaged in work and 
temporal concerns. What sort of a Christian is a man who gives 
himself up to drunkenness on such days? He desecrates them, 
committing thus an offence that God cannot fail to punish, and the 
punishment is obvious enough, since drunkards seldom live long, 
and often die suddenly when they are still young. But whether 
they die early or not, they cannot escape chastisement in the world 
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to come, for St. Paul includes drunkenness amongst the sins that 
cause men to be shut out from the kingdom of God. 


Resolve, my Brethren, to live soberly, not giving way to excess 
in eating and drinking. Let us put on the Lord Jesus Christ, who by 
His fasting and mortification set us a most perfect example of 
temperance. Let us avoid what we know to be evil and harmful, 
and spend the time, that God gives us, in good works. Amen. 


47. ANGER 


Anger is a bitter feeling of indignation and repugnance aroused 
by some real or imaginary wrong inflicted upon a man, and evoking 
in him a desire for satisfaction and revenge. If this feeling is 
permanent, and not merely transitory, it grows into hatred and 
enmity, and eventually into frenzy and madness. The fire of anger 
blazed up in Cain’s heart, because Abel’s offering was more pleasing 
to God than his own. The praise of David’s courage and faithful 
service made anger, hostility and vengeance take possession of Saul. 
Anger degrades and dishonors men, for it is a sign of weakness 
and mental malady ; the mind of an angry man can tolerate no con- 
tradiction, but is oversensitive, just as a diseased part of the body 
feels pain at the slightest touch. Reason bids us beware of allowing 
bitterness and hatred to sever the bond of charity, which naturally 
unites us; it is foolish to make too much of an accidental or even 
awilful insult, and not to pardon the transgressor. It is far better 
to display patience and compassion, as a physician does in dealing 
with a delirious patient, and not cherish feelings of anger and hatred. 


If anger degrades all human beings, it is particularly shameful to 
a Christian, as it is a violation of the commandments, and nothing 
can be more completely antagonistic to the spirit of Christianity 
than anger, hatred and uncharitableness. Religion teaches us that, 
in virtue of Christ’s merits, our heavenly Father has adopted us 
all as His children, and so we are brethren in Jesus Christ. Is it 
not shameful to allow a slight grievance to make us regard our 
brother as an enemy, and withhold from him our love? The law of 
love is the fundamental law of Christianity, and charity characterizes 
the followers of our divine Lord, who said: “This is my command- 
ment that you love one another,” “By this shall all men know that 
you are my disciples, if you have love one for another.” Anger is 
utterly opposed to brotherly love, which, as St. Paul says, is patient. 
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There is no patience and no charity in us if a word or gesture js 
enough to rouse us to wrath. Charity is kind; but there is no 
kindness in us, if any insult or inconvenience fills us with indignation, 
and contempt of our brother, and makes us plot revenge, so that 
we seek occasions of wounding and injuring him. Christian charity 
is peaceable, and Christ was the Prince of Peace, who bequeathed 
His peace to us all; but there is no peace where hearts are divided by 
anger and hatred. Anger is no more compatible with the spirit, 
sanctity and perfection of Christianity, than with the dictates of 
common sense and reason. How can we cling to such a vice and 
prefer it to the glory of being true Christians and worthy followers 
of our divine Lord? Yet many of us, in defiance of reason and 
religion, give way to anger and bad temper for very trifling causes. 
Miserly people are infuriated by the loss of a penny or by missing 
some small advantage. Others lose their temper at some incon- 
siderate remark, some fancied insult or contemptuous glance. Men 
who profess to be Christians and adherents of a crucified Redeemer, 
yield to rage and fury if they are deprived of some little comfort 
or luxury, or if their self-will is thwarted. They deserve the reproof 
addressed by our Saviour to the disciples, who, in their indignation 
because the inhabitants of a Samaritan village refused hospitality to 
their Master, wished to call down fire from heaven to destroy 
the place, but He said: “Ye know not of what spirit ye are.” How 
could people abandon themselves to such passionate fury, if they 
realized that they are Christians, and that the spirit of Christianity 
is one of gentleness, love and peace, not anger, enmity and hatred? 


Besides being altogether opposed to the spirit and perfection of 
Christianity, anger is injurious to the welfare and contentment of 
mankind. Its evil results are far-reaching, and affect both the man 
who gives way to wrath and the objects of his fury. Anger trans- 
forms a man; his features are distorted, his eyes flash, and sickness 
or even sudden death frequently follows. What must be the state 
of his soul, if his body is thus affected? He loses all self-control, all 
power of judgment, and resembies a wild beast breaking loose from 
its cage, or a ship cast adrift without a rudder, and exposed to the 
winds and waves. Alas for his victim! Carried away by his desire 
for vengeance, the angry man refrains from no form of insult or 
ill-treatment. Abusive words flow unchecked from his lips; he 
besmirches his neighbor’s honor and good reputation, he discloses 
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facts that Christian justice and charity would urge him to conceal, 
and daily experience shows that anger drives men to poison, betray 
and kill one another, thus inflicting injuries that never can be re- 
paired. How can domestic peace and happiness exist where people 
“give way to outbreaks of fury? All the members of a household, in 
which anger reigns supreme, appear depressed and anxious only to 
avoid the storms of reproaches and abuse to which they are ac- 
customed. Children shrink in fear from their parents, and grow up 
disliking and even hating them, because their father and mother, 
instead of gently correcting them for childish naughtiness, angrily 
curse and abuse them. Married people avoid having anything to do 
with one another, dreading outbursts of rage, and sometimes separate 
and thus sever the bond that should unite them, simply because the 
wife dreads her husband’s anger, and this fear has driven all love 
and confidence out of her heart. Anger is indeed a vice opposed to 
the spirit and protection of Christianity, injurious to both its slaves 
and their victims, destructive of all peace and contentment, and 
doubly odious to us, because as Christians we should seek to pro- 
mote the happiness of others as well as of ourselves. Let us do our 
best to uproot this vice, and resist the first sign of anger, so that 
it may not get the upper hand, and render us incapable of withstand- 
ing its force. At first it can easily be repressed, though afterwards 
it is well-nigh irresistible; therefore let us try to control it in the 
spirit of Christianity by replacing it with kind, gentle, peaceable and 
patient charity. If we value our own peace of mind and 
domestic happiness, we shall exert ourselves to control our 
anger and to practice charity. Let us remember the threat uttered 
by our divine Lord: “He that is angry with his brother is in danger 
of the judgment.” “He that hateth his brother, is a murderer.” Let 
us take warning and repress our anger, and be gentle, loving and 
patient ; then we shall not be in danger of the judgment, but worthy 
of God’s love and blessing. Amen. 





RELIGION; FAITH; THE CHURCH 


A SERIES OF APOLOGETIC DISCOURSES 


XX. TuHeE BIBLE AND THE CHURCH 


Three wise men once came from the East, i. e., as many people 
think, from the region of the Euphrates and Tigris. Guided by a 
star, they came to Bethlehem, and adored a new-born Infant, offer- 
ing Him myrrh, gold and frankincense. The myrrh signified that they 
recognize Him as man, subject to death; the gold that they honored 
Him as king; the frankincense that they worshipped Him as God, 
On the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, in what was formerly 
Babylonia, all sorts of discoveries have been made recently; the 
inscriptions on bricks and tiles have been compared with the 
Bible, and our opponents have exclaimed in triumph, that the 
Bible was copied from Babylonian records, and that, therefore, 
Babel was greater than the Bible. I showed you last time how 
foolish and overhasty such statements were, and that no genuine 
scholar could possibly subscribe to them. Long before the Baby- 
lonian inscriptions were discovered, we knew and acknowledged 
that the Bible was written for men through the agency of men, 
who no doubt already were aware of much that they recorded, 
having learnt it from some primitive revelation or tradition, or 
through Abraham’s bringing it from Babylonia to Canaan, or 
through Moses, who was educated in Egypt. In this sense the Bible 
is of human origin; no other book, however, approaches it in the 
majesty and sanctity of its teaching; it surpasses all the rest, even 
the code of Hammurabi the Babylonian, who so suddenly became 
famous. It is easy enough to account for its superiority, which 1s 
due to the influence of the Holy Spirit, since the men, who wrote 
the Bible, wrote under the inspiration and with the assistance of 
God. Outwardly the Child at Bethlehem resembled other children, 
although He was in reality divine, and the fullness of the God- 
head dwelt in Him; and, in the same way, Holy Scripture is in 
very truth God’s word, and, therefore, divine and worthy of all 
reverence. Such is the doctrine of the Church and our own belief 
regarding the Bible, and all arguments against it are futile. 

One more objection, however, is sometimes brought forward, and 
people say: “If the Bible is divine, and really contains God’s word, 
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and is, as it were, a letter addressed by Him to mankind, why does 
not the Catholic Church set a higher value on Bible reading and 
recommend it more emphatically? Has she not more than once 
expressly forbidden it? Why was the Bible practically unknown 
before the 16th Century, when it was rediscovered and placed in 
the hands of Christians ?”—These questions need an answer. 


1. The Church is said to have forbidden Bible reading ;—is 
this really the case? No, she has never done so, and any one, 
who makes such an assertion, ought to state precisely when, where 
and by whom the alleged prohibition was issued. No one can do 
this, for the simple reason that no such prohibition exists. On 
the contrary, the Church more than once, more even than a hundred 
times, has recommended the study of the Bible, and attached in- 
dulgences to it. It is true that she has often regulated the manner 
in which this study was to be conducted, and we shall soon see 
why she made these regulations. 


In 1199 the Bishop of Metz wrote to Pope Innocent III., telling 
him that in his diocese a number of the faithful had caused the 
Bible to be translated into French, and read this translation at 
their secret assemblies, where even laymen and women expounded 
it, and refused to listen to the priests’ remonstrances. The Pope 
thought respect for Holy Scripture highly commendable, but con- 
demned this proceeding as quite irregular—About 1400 Wyclif 
tried to circulate a bad translation of the Bible in England, and 
taught that God had commanded every individual to read Holy 
Scripture. The bishops in England protested against Wyclif’s 
action.—As late as the year 1519 Luther wrote to the Pope: “In 
they voice, most holy Father, I recognize the voice of Christ”; 
but when the Pope refused to countenance his heretical teaching, 
Luther became an apostate, and in 1530 declared that Holy Scrip- 
ture, not the Church, was the source and rule of faith. This 
doctrine led to Luther’s condemnation—You see therefore that 
these heretics believed Holy Scripture to be, not only sufficient, 
but indispensable to salvation, and considered it possible and ob- 
ligatory for each man to derive his own faith from its pages. 
Moreover some translations were not trustworthy, and the Church, 
being opposed to all exaggeration, and the divinely appointed 
guardian of truth, could not let such dangers and disastrous errors 
pass unnoticed. No one however can assert that when she pro- 
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tested against error, she condemned Holy Scripture or the legit. 
imate use of the same. There are laws controlling the use of 
articles of food, but they do not forbid us to eat; and the laws 
regulating the sale of intoxicants are an excellent instance of what 
I mean.—So are the laws against adulteration, which certainly are 
not the outcome of any failure to appreciate the importance of 
good food.—What I want you to understand is this: The Bible 
is a most valuable source of divine revelation, but it is not the 
only one, nor does is contain everything that we are bound to 
believe. A book, not being alive, cannot direct our faith, and 
Christ appointed as our guide a living teacher. He sent out His 
apostles to preach and instruct all nations, and St. Paul declares 
that faith cometh by preaching and by listening to the word 
of God. The Church is bound to take action, not against the 
Bible, but against those who accept no authority but that of the 
Bible, and thus wrongly employ it as an instrument for the de- 
struction of Christianity, as understood by Christ—The Bible is 
by no means indispensable to every individual. It was written 
for the benefit of all, but this does not mean that everyone ought 
to read it. You all benefit by the laws of your country, but you 
are not bound to read and study the laws for yourselves; very 
few of you would take the trouble to do so. Long before the 
books of the New Testament were generally known, millions were 
converted to Christianity. Tertullian writes: “Christ did not say 
to the man sick of the palsy: ‘Bible-reading hath made thee whole, 
but: ‘Thy faith hath made thee whole” (De praescript. 14). St. 
Ambrose speaks of the Bible as a book for priests. St. Augustine 
says that it was entrusted to priests and bishops, in order that 
they might instruct others (De doctr. chr. 1. 39). The Church 
in every age has insisted that those, whose duty it is to teach 
others, are bound not only to read, but to study and meditate upon 
Holy Scripture, and make it their own, by imbibing its spirit. 
If you were to visit a seminary and look at the syllabus, you would 
find more than one professor appointed to expound Holy Scrip- 
ture. In the lectures on doctrine you would always hear reference 
made to the Bible, and as a rule such references are discussed 
very fully. The Church has always been careful that the Bible 
shall be studied; she has even instituted the office of Lector or 
Reader, one of the Minor Orders, for this purpose, and at his 
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ordination she hands to the Deacon the book of the Gospels, a 
beautiful symbol of his holy office, whilst she lays it even on the 
head and shoulders of a bishop. The Breviary and Missal con- 
sist for the most part of extracts from Holy Scripture. The 
Church undoubtedly values the Bible very highly, but she does not 
make it a monopoly for the priests; she wishes us to study it 
for your sake and for your advantage. You can adopt the words 
that St. Paul used of Timothy, and say that from childhood you 
have known Holy Scripture. As little children you were told 
about Paradise, the fall of man, Joseph the patriarch, the holy 
Child Jesus, and our Saviour’s Passion. Every Sunday you hear 
the Gospel for the day, and the principal sermon is bound, accord- 
ing to rules laid down by the Council of Trent, to be an explana- 
tion of the Gospel; in fact every sermon is based on Holy Scrip- 
ture. It is precisely because the Church desires her children to 
enjoy the benefits of Holy Scripture, that she guards it with such 
jealous care. No more ardent lover of the Bible ever lived than 
St. Jerome, who writes thus to Laeta: “May thy daughter delight 
in the Psalms, and never lay aside the Gospel; may she esteem 
manuscripts of our sacred books above jewels and silken garments.” 
Nevertheless the saint was far from willing that every chance 
person should expound the Bible. He exclaims indignantly: “Only 
a carpenter understands carpentry; only a physician practices the 
art of healing, and shall every crazy man, every talkative woman, 
every wordy sophist, everyone, in short, indiscriminately expound 
Holy Scripture, without having learnt it?” (Hieron. ad Paulin. Ep. 
53,7). Such is the opinion of the Church also; she cherishes a 
tender affection, but, at the same time, a profound reverence for 
Holy Scripture, and combines these feelings with motherly care 
for her children’s welfare. She does not allow anyone to touch 
the Lord’s Body in the Blessed Sacrament, save those whose hands 
are consecrated ; and in the same way, she allows none to expound 
Holy Scripture save those whose lips have been cleansed as with 
a glowing coal, and to whom Christ Himself has said: “Go and 
teach all nations.” 


2. But, it may be asked, how was it that, if the Church venerated 
Holy Scripture so profoundly, it had become an unknown book, 
and had to be rediscovered by the so-called Reformers of the 16th 
Century? Luther declared that for centuries the Bible had lain 
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under the bench, whence he himself brought it to light. The same 
language is often heard at the present day, but there is no more 
truth in it than in that other assertion that, at the time of the 
Vatican Council in 1870, no Bible could be found in Rome, except 
in the house of a Protestant Chaplain. This assertion is so ab- 
solutely absurd that we need not waste time in discussing it, and 
Luther’s remark is equally ridiculous; it is in fact one of those 
“thumping lies,” in which Luther tells us he indulged, when it 
suited him. No sooner had he uttered it and produced his trans- 
lation, than Zwingli, a Swiss reformer, whose testimony was cer- 
tainly beyond suspicion, asked: “But did not others, men such as 
Erasmus and Valla, precede you? What could you have accom- 
plished without them? I will spare you, my dear Luther, but 
you really deserve to be well flogged.” What about the 400 edi- 
tions printed in the 50 odd years between the invention of printing 
and Luther’s translation? In High German there were fourteen and 
in Low German four complete editioris of the Bible, besides numer- 
ous editions of separate books. A Protestant scholar like Bunsen 
frankly admits Luther’s translation to be the most inaccurate of 
all. Emendation is required in 3000 places, and the worst feature 
in his work is that he has deliberately falsified the text, in order 
to foist upon it his own heretical doctrines. For instance, where 
St. Paul says that we are justified by faith, Luther does not hes- 
itate to interpolate the word “alone,” so that the passage reads: 
by faith alone. When this falsification was pointed out to him, 
he fell, as usual, into a violent rage, and said: “Doctor Martin 
Luther intends it to stand thus, and declares a papist and an ass 
to be one and the same thing; I will have it so; my will is law.” 
Later on, he took still further liberties with it, and where it was 
not in agreement with his doctrines, he simply said that he did not 
care about it at all. He rejected the Epistle of St. James, and 
called it “the Epistle of straw,” because in it the Apostle speaks 
clearly of the necessity of good works. Luther’s successors have 
only acted consistently in going still further, in denying the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, and in rejecting passages and books as spurious, 
until finally very little is left except the cover, although meantime 
they continue to swear by the Bible and to find fault with us for 
not appreciating it. Whoever hears what they say, and is satisfied 
to accept them at their own valuation, may really suppose that 
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non-Catholics respect the Bible very highly. They spend large 
sums of money and display great zeal in printing and distributing 
it, On March 5th, 1904, they celebrated the Jubilee of the so-called 
Bible Societies, and it was then announced that the “British and 
Foreign Bible Society,” founded in 1804, had in 1902 an income 
of £250,000 or 1,250,000 dollars. During the hundred years of its 
existence it had distributed 181 million copies of the Bible in more 
than 350 languages and dialects, at a cost of over £13,000,000. At 
the jubilee celebration there was a great children’s festival in Lon- 
don, at which 12,000 children were present, who feasted on eight 
ewt. of dainties, in addition to which there was an enormous cake, 
weighing 1 cwt., adorned with the inscription: “Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” All this was 
considered very imposing, and we might rejoice over such a dis- 
play of zeal and respect for Holy Scripture, did not many sorrow- 
ful thoughts obtrude themselves, and suggest the questions: “How 
many heathens have really become good Christians as a result of 
all this expenditure? Is this ostensible reverence for the Bible 
genuine? Is it true that the word of God has not passed away 
from the countries where the Bible Societies flourish?” Any can- 
did observer would have to confess that it has indeed passed away, 
like the cake and the dainties consumed by the children at the 
Jubilee. What an irony of fate! Luther is said to have re- 
discovered the Bible, but among the Protestant theologians who 
are his followers, few still believe in it. Most of them look upon 
it as not divine, and the few who still cling to it, are deeply pained 
at the manner in which their colleagues treat Holy Scripture. When 
in 1893 the Holy Father issued his magnificent encyclical on the 
Bible, an Anglican loudly proclaimed his delight and gratitude, ex- 
tolling the encyclical as a splendid and courageous confession of 
faith in the midst of a world of science and unbelief, and he went 
on to point out what he considered a remarkable change of policy, 
inasmuch as Protestants of all denominations were disparaging the 
Bible, and doing their best to undermine all faith in it, whilst the 
Pope in Rome came forward declaring it to be divine and free 
from error, thus reviving hope in hearts that were on the point of 
breaking. This is an interesting statement, but the Anglican writer 
is mistaken in thinking that there has been any change of policy 
on the part of Rome. Leo XIII. held precisely the same views as 
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all his predecessors; the Popes and the Catholic Church have ever 
been the watchful guardians of Holy Scripture; they have re- 
spected it, believed in it, and insisted upon its divine origin, 

If ever you have been present at a solemn High Mass, you must 
have seen before the Gospel the deacon bending low in prayer, then 
he takes the book from the altar, chants the heading, and makes 
the sign of the cross on his brow, mouth and breast. The faithful 
stand up, and the deacon takes the censor and incenses thrice the 
book of the Gospels, just as the Blessed Sacrament is incensed, 
because what he is about to read is God’s Word. You see with 
what respect the Church treats the Gospel. When you stand to 
hear it, make the sign of the cross on your brow in token that you 
will always believe it as it is interpreted by Holy Church; make 
the same sign on your lips and promise that you will always profess 
your faith in it before men; and lastly make the sacred sign on 
your breast, and pledge yourselves to live in conformity with the 
teaching of God’s holy Word. Thus will Holy Scripture be to you 
a source of comfort, joy and blessing. It may happen that our 
hearts are troubled by doubts and fears, and then we shall find 
peace in the Word of God. Lacordaire, the famous Dominican, 
was in early life tormented by doubts regarding the faith. After- 
wards he was asked what he had done, and what books he had 
read, in order to get rid of them. He replied that one day, whilst 
reading the Gospel, he realized its beauty, and was so deeply touched 
that tears filled his eyes; he wept, and thenceforth had faith. 

My Brethren, be diligent in hearing and reading the word of 
God; the Church as a loving mother offers you this divine book 
and rejoices when you read it in the right way; that is to say, with 
the cross on your brow, in token of humble faith; with the cross 
on your lips, as a proof of courage to confess your faith; and with 
the cross on your breast and in your heart, as a pledge of your 
determination to lead a Christian life. Amen. 





COLLECTANEA 


FOR THE CLOSER FOLLOWING OF CHRIST 


SERMON DELIVERED AT THE PROFESSION OF RELIGIOUS. 
BY THE REV. JOHN H. O'ROURKE, S. J. 


On an occasion of this kind we go back to a scene in the life 
of Our Lord. It was during His public life, when He was laboring 
in Galilee. Leaving the seventy-two disciples, He went up the slope > 
of the hill and spent the night in prayer, and when He came down 
in the morning before the sun was up over the hill, looking over 
the seventy-two disciples, He selected a dozen of the seventy-two 
and said to them, “Follow Me—I have called you that you go and 
bring forth fruit,” and these twelve were singled out from the 
seventy-two; this dozen were selected for the closer following of 
Christ, selected to cast in their lot more fully with Him. They 
were called from the ordinary duties of every-day life, bidden to 
cast in their lot with Christ for the closer following, carrying out 
the great work of His ministry. 

Now, we have a scene this morning something like that 
scene in Galilee. We have a number of splendid young Catholic 
girls, in all the bloom of innocence and beauty, who have 
heard that call, the call Our Lord gave to the twelve that 
morning in Galilee. You have heard the call—“You have not chosen 
Me, I have chosen you. I have picked you out, selected you that 
you may go and bring forth fruit.” Therefore, these young lives 
heard the call—the Voice of Christ has spoken just as truly as that 
call when the twelve were called to follow the Master. That Voice 
has sounded into the very depths of their souls, stirring up the 
noblest impulses and the highest aspirations, just as truly as that 
Voice sounded that day in the valley when Our Lord came down 
from the mountain-top. They heard the call just as truly as Peter 
and Andrew heard it that morning on the lake shore when Our 
Lord bade them drop their nets, stop fishing and join Him, to go out 
and be fishers of men, fishers of souls. That’s the call. 


_ What does that call mean? What does it mean to these young 

lives? They have to go forth from their homes, from father and 

mother. They have to leave those to whom ties of love bind their 
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souls. They have to go out just as the Apostles did from Galilee 
to carry the message. Just as Paul went out to the Gentiles. Just as 
thousands of souls have gone out to be the instruments to bring 
about the salvation of souls for which Christ died. 


Their hearts are just as affectionate, just as loving. It is hard 
on father and mother, and yet there ought to be no tears on the 
father’s and mother’s cheeks to-day, no sorrow, no sadness, because 
they go out from their homes as everybody must sooner or later, 
but it is the exception with them. Although they go out from their 
homes and are seen there but seldom, they are there ever in spirit. 
It is a mistake, my dear people, when your children go, to think that 
their love for you grows cold, grows weak, dies in the heart of the 
young. Why, that love for father and mother in these young hearts, 
instead of growing colder, grows warmer; instead of growing 
weaker, grows stronger. That love waxes stronger every year. 
There is only one love in their lives which equals it, and must be 
supreme, and that is their love of Christ. And so, fathers and 
mothers, to-day lift your heads and smile, let there be brightness 
in your eyes, because the love in the hearts of your children is 
going to strengthen with the years, and there is no sadness in the 
thought that nothing will surpass that love in their hearts except 
the love of God, and in every human heart, if we expect to save 
our souls, that love should be beyond all else. 


Therefore, these young lives, while they may not be able to console 
you with their presence, their invisible presence will be there, and 
invisible power and influence will go out from their hearts to their 
homes, to strengthen, to help, to guide, to enlighten and console. 
The chair where they sat, the room which they occupied will be 
silent, but what a comfort it must be to fathers and mothers that 
they are not called to an earthly spouse, who might make their lives 
sad and dreary, and put tears and sorrow into it, one who might 
drag them down. They go out to be the spouses of the real King, 
the brides of Christ, to give their young lives to the highest and 
the noblest impulses on which their young hearts could be set. 


“I have called you, that you go forth and bring forth fruit.” 
A life that brings forth no fruit is a useless life. These young 
lives will be spent in cooperating with Christ in the great work 
of the salvation of souls, and because of that end, because of that 
call, they have to go forth from home to live within the holy 
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precincts. For every great work done for God there must be 
a period of preparation. Every soul chosen to do God’s work must 
be prepared. The Baptist was called to give testimony to Christ. 
He addressed the greatest words, gave the greatest testimony ever 
man gave, spoke in the most eloquent manner man ever spoke, the 
language of blood, the language of Christ; that was a wonderful 
mission to give testimony of Christ, and so God prepared him for 
that mission. After he had reached the age of manhood, He sent 
him from Hebron—from his home, in prayer, in solitude, in de- 
tachment, out there in the bleak hills, to prepare himself for his 
great mission. 

What is a life of preparation? Why should they prepare? The 
work that they are to do is not natural work, it is not work that 
can be done by human energy, human activity, acquired talents. 
The work of salvation of souls cannot be done by scheming, or 
material energy, or electricity, etc. If it could be there would be 
no need of Christ to save souls; it would not take the blood of the 
Son of God. To be colaborers with Him these means are worthless, 
fruitless, inadequate for the work unless they are lifted and made 
spiritual and supernatural. Now, acquired talents or any natural 
gifts you may have are only lifted up to the supernatural order by 
the spirit of prayer, the spirit of suffering, the formation and trial 
which is obtained in a religious house, which equips them for the 
great work of salvation of souls. 

Go ahead, then, my dear children, and if there are tears at times, 
as there will be—if there are times of sorrow, remember the noble 
life is not without the cross—a crossless life is a crownless life. 
The cross makes us strong, makes us brave. Go on, then, brave 
girls—don’t distrust Christ for a moment. Every bitterness will 
be sweetened by His grace, every darkness brightened by His light, 
_ every weakness strengthened by His power. 

And you, fathers and mothers, who have generously made the 
sacrifice of your children, your precious jewels—it is easy to give 
gold and silver, but when we give those who are dearer to us than 
our lives—that is the sacrifice of self. Therefore, let the parents 
be consoled—their children are safe, their future will be bright and 
filled with God’s benediction, God’s blessing, and the sacrifice which 
you make will come back to you, I am sure, even before you close 
your eyes in the sleep of death. God knows too well how to reward 
sacrifice, and He is never outdone in generosity. 


PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


Acts of Pope Benedict XV.: 

Indulgences are granted to the Sodalities of the Passion 
of Our Lord (Feb. 26, 1918). 

Indulgences are granted to the Sodality of Our Lady 
of a Happy Death, and to those who perform certain pious 
exercises in honor of Our Lady of Sorrows to obtain the 
grace of perseverance (March 22, 1918). 

Letter to the Rev. Patrick Murray, Superior General of 
the Redemptorist Order, praises the Sodality of the Holy 
Family of Limerick, Ireland (April 21, 1918). 

The Holy Father orders all pastors of souls to offer 
their Masses on the Feast of Sts. Peter and Paul for the 
present needs of human society (May 9, 1918). 

Letter of thanks and praise to Rev. Lawrence Jansens, 
O.F.B., for his new book, “De hominis natura” (April 29, 
1918). 

Letter of congratulation to Rev. Richard H. Tierney, 
S.J., on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the Catho- 
lic weekly review “America” (May 5, 1918). 


Sacred Consistorial Congregation: 


Decree regarding the attendance of clerics at lay Uni- 
versities (April 30, 1918). 


Sacred Congregation of Rites: 
Introduction of the Cause of Beatification of William 
Joseph Chaminade of Périgueux (1761-1850), Founder of 
the Marianists (May 8, 1918). 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
THE PAULINE PRIVILEGE 


Case—A man from Missouri named Pike, non-baptized, comes 
to the competent parish priest where he is residing, and requests 
to be instructed for admission into the Catholic Church, and, in- 
cidentally to be allowed, if possible, to marry the Catholic lady who 
accompanies him. Mr. Pike’s matrimonial record is as follows: 
He had been legally married to a non-baptized woman named Mabel, 
who subsequently became a Catholic; whereupon he had refused to 
live with her in Christian peace. Mabel then left him, went to 
California, and, after the lapse of a year, instituted divorce proceed- 
ings, and gained a decree against him. Then, wishing to marry a 
Catholic named Reynolds, she consults her parish priest, who 
advises and aids her to send to Mr. Pike a formal interpellation 
asking him if he is willing to live with her in Christian peace. Pike, 
as he now avers, received this interpellation and showed it to his 
acquaintances at the time, but he never answered it. After the lapse 
of the greater part of a year Mabel, getting dispensed from all 
further obligations towards Pike, marries Reynolds coram ecclesia. 
After that Mr. Pike married another non-baptized woman, who led 
him a miserable life and eventually left him. These misfortunes 
and his later associations with Catholics opened Pike’s eyes to the 
truth of the Catholic Church, and he now wishes to become a 
Catholic, and, if possible, to marry the Catholic lady who accompanies 
him; the lady herself is well known to the pastor as free to get 
married. 

Questions —1. What is the Pauline privilege, and what are the 
conditions for its application? 

2. If Mabel was validly married to Reynolds, was not Mr. Pike’s 
second marriage valid? 

3. What advice and assistance might the parish priest give to 
Mr. Pike in view of his third intended venture on matrimony? 

Solution —(1) St. Paul, 1. Cor., vii, 8-15, speaking of a Christian, 
married to an unbaptized person, said: If the unbeliever depart, let 
him depart; for a brother or a sister (a Christian) is not under 
servitude in such cases,”—that is, the bond or marriage may be 
dissolved when, for no fault on the Christian’s part, the unbaptized 
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party refuses to cohabit in Christian peace with the Christian part- 
ner. This is the Pauline privilege—a divine grant of Our Lord to 
the Apostles, and promulgated by St. Paul in the interests of the 
Christian faith. 

Three conditions are required for its valid application: 

(a) The conversion of one of the parties to the faith. 

(b) The infidel party must effect the separation by refusing to 
cohabit in peace with the other party. 

(c) An interpellation must be made by the convert to the infidel 
partner, so that the latter may signify within a stated or fixed time 
(usually a month) whether he or she is willing to cohabit in 
Christian peace. If the infidel party receives the interpellation and 
treats it only with silence for the greater part of a year, a dispensa- 
tion from further interpellation must be obtained. 

The bond is dissolved only by the second marriage of the Cath- 
olic party with a Catholic. (Code, canon 1126.) 

(2) As a bilateral contract, marriage, when dissolved, frees both 
parties ; hence Mr. Pike’s second marriage was valid. 


(3) Mr. Pike could be advised and aided by the parish priest, in 
view of the contemplated reception into the Catholic Church, to 
avail himself of the Pauline privilege, and to proceed towards his 
second wife in the same manner that Mabel did towards him. 





